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Swarthmore. College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly M 
furnishes @ ical, guarded ¢ 
pares for col 

J. UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on appl 


of Philadelphia ; 
ation, and pre- 


} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadel) Yearly 
Meeting of Fri 
Course of steady extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for a or for College. i 
rer Cannes % PH S. WALTON, principals 
George School 2 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Bron Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
for college or busi- 
make it especially 
attractive to Coarding ent oe admitted when- 
Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. s., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
q ‘YNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’ 'y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHooL ror 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN mobs te 
— New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 
Cece a ee ceeeenee, 
ars address 
A. DAVIS" ACKSON, B.S., ct Vale, 8 
Locust V N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumore Grammar ScHoot.) 


New stone buildings ; counge stems light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; bined advantages of 
individual attention and class. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. a Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood ‘Seminary, 


Union Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 

co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares fer col Sateiel cae, or tanching. 
Terms moderate. 


rite for he 
FRANCIS N. N MAXIE D, Head Master. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of ‘the 
Philadelphia Yearl appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (Untwersisy a of Feimens) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 

of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin, 

teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate os i all Friends qualified as 
teachers and are invited to er. 
Tie onreaeteaee wilt be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torza.m. Corres should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
vention Pa. 


Raisin Valley Seminary. 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 
Opens, Ninth month 2, 1902. 
Jowatuan Dickinson, Jr., A. M , Principal. 

Is co-educational, prepares for college, is furnished 
with physical and chemical laboratories ; an astronomical 
observatory, with six-inch equatorial telescope. Gives 
a commercial course with stenography and type-writing. 
Send for catalogue. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS COMPANION BY 

one who will make it her object to please. Ex- 

perience and reference ; city or suburb. Address M.R., 
this Office. 


ANTED. —FRIEND WANTS THREE UN- 
furnished rooms and bath, with privilege of house- 
keeping. Apply No. 42, this Office. 


ANTED.—A MAN BETWEEN TWENTY- 

five and forty ( Friend preferred) as an attendant 

as a feeble minded man. Must be gentle, trustworthy, 

and of good moral character; familiar with farm life. 
J. Bos tr, Langhorne, Pa. 


TANTED. ook FARMER, WITH WIFE OR 
sister, to rent a small farm and occupy a part of 
the house. J., Box rz, Langhorne, Pa. 











BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in W on. Address 
SARAH R. MAITHEWS. and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 


The ( Co-operative Housekeeping Association 


will open September 15 instead of October 1, as first 
planned. A pleasant, sunny house, up-town, in good 
neighborhood, convenient to various car lines, has been 
taken. Applications should be made at once. 
ELIZABETH H. SMITH, 
Young Friends’ Asso., 140 N. rsth St. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


R RENT.—-LARGE SECOND-STORY 
front room and board; southern exposure. Also 
single room. Central. Address No. 41, this Office. 


T°? RENT.— DESIRABLE ROOMS WITH 
board, furnished or unfurnished, single or en suite. 
Friends’ family. H. E. GREEN, 1707 Mt. Vernon St. 


 ‘Waluable Farm at Private Sale. 


The farm of the ae —e Walton, in Highland 
Township, Chester Co. , is offered at private sale. 
It contains 152 acres. fe bes good buildings beautifully 
situated, on high ground ; an ideal country home. Be- 
sides an orchard of usual fruits, there are 1,000 thrifty 
peach trees. It is a half mile from Newlin Station, on 
the P and Newark R. R.,and four miles from 
Coatesville. Address the resident, 

ISAAC P. WALTON, Pomeroy P. O., Pa. 


"Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


T= autumn foliage effects in the Poconos are partic- 

ularly beautiful. The forests of maple, oak, chest- 

nut, and birch, with here and there a pine and hemlock, 

form a combination that produces the finest color effects. 

The pressure on the Inn has now somewhat abated 

and no more pleasant time can be found to visit the 
Settlement. 

Fall excursion tickets are sold, good for thirty days, 
at the same rate as summer tickets, 7. ¢., $5.20 for the 
round tripfrom Philadelphia. 

BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuaguzs F. 
Junxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1ro2zq Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P.O (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


‘THE LESLIE, Near the Ocean 
FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J., 


Opposite Sunset Lake. Every modern improvement 
and comfort. Special rates to members Friends’ 
Conference, September 

THEODORE D. SLOAT, Prop’r. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cuwrnas Avz., Oczan Crrvy, N. ) 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale s«. James Place. 
Atvantic City, N. J 
Entirely new. ae beach. Teirvadse and all modern 


conveniences. hly heated Ofen ail the year 
Very desirable for or Friends JESSE M. BUNDY, 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Orsn Ati tHe year 
Ocgan Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON.— 








HENRY S. BLACK, 
CATERER, 
267 South Twenty-first Street, 
PHONE 1-42-91 D. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Law, ScrzncE, 
ConvENTION 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests 


discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’ n. Phone, 96-07. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
The Cure of Disease without Drugs. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous prostration, Female 
troubles,—Chronic cases generally—cured without pain 


or drugs. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D.,D.O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
10 a. M. to 4 p. mM. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
Other hours by appointment. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





} STENOGRAPHER 


554 North 1ith Street. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D.BURLEIGH, 
OstgoraTuic Prysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12. om and2to4p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


(LIMITED) 


New Flannelettes. 













which we made our first general 
showing a week ago, are selling very 
fast—almost an autumn business al- 
ready ; for the styles are exceedingly 
fetching, the variety is great, and 
these goods promise to be in even 
greater demand this season than they 
were last year—15 cents a yard. 

We now show five additional lines 
of Flannelettes, comprising the pret- 
tiest patterns and colorings we have 
ever seen at prices so low : 


Grampian Fleece Flannelettes at 10c 
One hundred new styles, in light and 
dark effects; Persian printings, with 
plenty of neat patterns in black-and- 
white. 


Paris Waist Cloths at 10c a yard 
An entirely new cloth, having much the 
same finish as the woolen waist cloths, 
of which the designs are copies. 


Antoinette Flanneletts at 1214¢ a yard 
A cloth of good heavy weight, in bright 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi rever 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SumpscripTions MAY BuGin aT any Time. 

WHEN IT 1S DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We vc not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y.F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Te.ernone No. 1-33-55. 
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‘A STUDY OF THE QUAKER IDEAL,” 


577 Persian and Dresden printings as well 
IN THE SILENCE OF THE MEETING, 578| as staple black-and-white and blue-and- 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM ISOLATED white effects ; suitable for kimonos and 
FRIENDS, : - 579 house dresses. 
Prune’ Soutrruns Liss JESSONS : B Mills Flannelettes at 1214 a yard 
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A Qen's Geum cane Memory, 580 A smoothly finished cloth, in designs 
meetadink.« very much like the French flannelettes. 
‘* Our Own,” 582 | Panne Velvet Flannelettes at 15c a yard 
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Strawbridge & Clothier, 


JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM, . 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC , 
LITERARY NOTES, 


PoETRY : Life's Story ; The Mid- ered: Meet- PHILADELPHIA. 
ing, bs 588 
THE NAVAJO WOMAN, 588 CHARLES BURTON, 


RECEIVING AND WINNING, 

UTILITY OF THE GOURD, Rita 

MISCELLANY : Davs of | rosperity ; Strength 
from Defeat ; White for Gowns; Damages 
for the Sale of Liquor ; Cure fur Nervous 
Headache : An Old Puzzle Newly Dress- 
ed ; Her One Success ; A New Lightning 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 5 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


Bug ; Chances for Young Men, . . sot, 592 | "25 Spring St. “"Phove 33478 De Philad’a, Pa 
CURRENT EVENTS, oa ee a eee 
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PRSU oii eh bh Ons en ee eee 


| He was 57; he looked about 
. 
> 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 





40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 
Why ? 
The future of his family was 
made secure, his own old age 
provided for by a policy in the 


Copies are for sale by F riends Book Association, , 
} 
PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
> 
» 


_ N.W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This is of value to us| 
and to the advertisers. | 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


hi 22222440 22 eeeee 
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The new Eclipse Flannelettes, of 


BOOKS. 
There will be a display of 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS 


during the time of the 


CONFERENCE 


at Asbury Park, in the room adjoining the assem- 
bly room, in the Beach Auditorium. 

Subscriptions will be received for FRIENDs' 
INTELLIGENCER, Scattered Seeds, and Young 
Friends’ Review. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 1Sth and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


* 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY oF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of R: ligions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 

copies 75 cents. 100 coples $1.00. 





QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 

By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 

the “‘ British Friend."" Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, ro cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
OnE Bopy. By ae ee Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pag * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
= rs one of the most earnest upholders of the 

eace cause. Thisis an eloquent and vigoro:s 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents, 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 

jo cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 

*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


N. W. cor. igth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Get a Copy of 


The Delaware Valley 


A Beautifully Illustrated Guide-Book, 
iving the points of scenic and historic 
interest you pass on the ride up the 


Delaware. It will double the Laas 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 






For Sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


PERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 
29-31 North Seventh St. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations up-to- 


the least money. Give us a call, 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 
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Established 1844. = 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXVII. 

THERE ts no death, there is no hatred, there is no 
despair in the universal life ; and to the true comrade, 
the door of the prison-house is flung open, and the 
wind of God sweeps through the narrow cell. 


May KENDALL. 


From an article on ‘* Comradeship,”’ 
Papers.”’ 


in ‘‘Present Day 


THE NOBLE NATURE. 

Ir is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make men better be ; 

Or standing long an oak three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere ; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night ; 

It was a plant and flower of Light. 

In small proportions we just beauty see ; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 


—[Ben Jonson. ] 


“A STUDY OF THE QUAKER IDEAL.”'! 
Tue birth of Christianity may truly be said to be 
the dawn of a new era in the spiritual evolution of the 
race. The Christ who came, at once God’s messenger 
and his message, in whom the light of the knowledge 
of the glory (or purpose) of God has been revealed, 
has brought to men such an unveiling of their Father's 
face as can alone answer the ceaseless craving of their 
spiritual nature, and bring them satisfying rest. We 
may not be able to demonstrate the conditions under 
which he came, and by which he went, but the sincere 
mind cannot fail to be conscious of an intuitive con- 
viction, an inward witness to the truth that the Christ 
who lived and taught on the hilly slopes of Galilee, 
on the shores of Gennesaret, in the synagogues of 
Capernaum and Nazareth, in the streets and in the 
temple of Jerusalem, stands out Unigue among the 
race. He claimsa position and assumes a character 
which none before or since has ever dared to take, 
and whether as Son of God or Son of Man, he mani- 
fests by the whole tenor of his life the wondrous truth 
of his words, “I and the Father are one.”’ 

The divine Fatherhood was as dear in Jesus for 
the race as for himself, and he testifies of it as lying at 
the foundation of all truth he had come to bear wit- 
ness to. This primary fact was not new, though but 
dimly perceived even by the choicest spirits of the chosen 


1A pamphlet with this title, by William Edward Turner, former editor 
of the British Friend, has just been issued by Headley Brothers, London. 
It is primarily intended for those who are not Friends, but the following 
extracts from it will be of interest to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 13, 1902. 


{ Volume LIX. 
Number a. 


peciibe: But trom the lips of Christ it comes, a fresh 
revelation to weary and burdened hearts, and brings 
hope and comfort to the outcast and heavy laden. 
To be told that men are God's children and shall 
know it, if they will but open their hearts to the 
breath of heaven and the quickening grace of the spirit 
of love,—that God intends them to be brothers in 
the great family of their Father’s house—that He 
comes to deliver them from the thralldom of sin which 
is the bondage of self, and lift them into a new Life, 
in which his spirit shall be their helper, their counsel- 
lor, their comforter, and their guide, —this, indeed, is 
glad tidings of great joy, the echoes of which rever- 
berate all down the Christian ages and should fall on 
our ears, and enter into the depths of our souls afresh 
to-day with a wealth of hope and grace that grows 
wider and fuller as the centuries advance. 

To be assured of the great truth that a purpose 
of love runs all along the tangled course of human 
life, seeking with open arms to gather the wanderer 
and rescue the perishing, to pardon the sin-stained 
and forgive the erring, to bind up the broken heart, 
give deliverance to the moral captive, sight to the spir- 
itually blind, and hearing to the deaf; to make men 
strong for the duty and service of life, and brace them 
to victory in the conflict with evil by a grace and power 
not their own, but freely given in Jesus Christ,—surely 
this is a gospel of truth,—a gospel for all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

It is a generally recognized fact that there are 
many thoughtful people who are somewhat weary of 
formal services, however imposing the ritual, or artistic 
the rendering of music and song. They often feel a 
sense of unreality lying beneath a sensuous exterior 
of sound, and a ceremonial performance of routine 
utterance. They are seeking for a more soul-satisfying, 
a freer and simpler approach to God. 

(Friends) in their worship seek to realize the pres- 
ence of the great Over-soul, who filleth all space, to 
whom all conditions are as an open book, who reads 
both the thought and intent of the heart, and who, by 
the direct influence of his spirit, can alone beget real 
homage and worship. They gather in stillness, not as 
an end, but as, in their view, the best means to reach 
the truest result. That end is to become, through 
sincere heart-effort, conscious recipients of a divine 
uplifting,—inwardly quickening a fresh sense of de- 
pendence on, and gratitude to, God for all spiritual 
good and blessing. This is the communion of the 
bread of life. Whilst they disclaim any monopoly of 
the Holy Spirit, they regard his influence as an indis- 
pensable factor in true worship. The personal reali- 
zation of this experience becomes their first object. 
Hence they sit down in silence, without the aid of 
music and song, or any sensuous accompaniment, to 
hold united communion with the Father of spirits, and 
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FRIENDS' 
to listen to his still, small voice, bringing conviction to 
the heart for wrong in thought or deed, and a sense 
of forgiveness wherever it is honestly sought, freely 
offered in Jesus Christ. By this inward quickening, 
which comes through contact with the divine Re- 
deemer, he imparts renewal of strength for the right 
fulfillment of the manifold duties of life, gives comfort 
to the troubled and afflicted, peace and rest to the 
burdened and heavy-laden, and inspires the hope that 
reaches out beyond all visible conditions to the full 
fruition of faith, when the faltering service of earth 
shall be completed, and— 


‘« Heaven shall make perfect our imperfect life.’’ 


(Friends) make no exclusive claim to be the only 
interpreters of truth,—they hold no monopoly of the 
gospel, no spiritual possession that is not the inheri- 
tance of every human brother. They claim no infal- 
libility from human misapprehensions, but they seek 
to go behind the creeds and formularies that have 
grown with the ages, to touch the spiritual garment 
of Christ’s Presence, and read the lessons that fell 
from his lips. They have nothing to add to the pri- 
mal truth concerning God and concerning man, but 
would rather seek to remove the accretions of theo- 
logical schools and systems, and diminish impedi- 
ments to the progress of light and knowledge. Mod- 
ern Biblical research is leading men back to simpler 
and clearer conceptions of truth, for which we may be 
devoutly thankful. The result of these critical inquir- 
ies and of the careful analyses of Scripture records has 
not been to dethrone Christ, or to destroy or even les- 
son his witness to the truth, but rather to lift him 
higher than ever, and to give men yet nobler concep- 
tions of the character and attributes of God. Qua- 
kerism believes that the gospel of Jesus is a living 
message to every generation of our race. It appeals 
to neither priest nor sacrament, but invites to direct 
fellowship with Christ as an Eternal Presence, who is 
ever leading onward and upward to the perfect light 
and love of God. Let us cherish the hope anticipated 
by Whittier, when he writes : 


‘« The world sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled ; 
It yet shall touch his garment’s fold, 
And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold.’ 


ReELicion.—There are two ways of lighting a dark 
room. One is to attack the darkness with candles. 
The other is to open the shutters and let in the light. 
When light comes, darkness goes. There are two 
ways of forming character. One is to conquer our 
sins. The other is to cultivate the opposite virtues. 
The latter plan is best because it is surest; the virtue 
replaces the sin. Christianity is not a drill. It is life, 
full, free, radiant, and rejoicing. What a young man 
should do is not to vex himself about his imperfec- 


tions, but to fix his mind on the bright image of per- 
fection ; not to weary his soul with rules, but to live 
with Christ as one liveth with a friend. There is one 
way to complete manhood, and that is fellowship with 
Jesus Christ—[John Watson. ] 


IN’ 


“-ELLIGENCER. 











For Friends’ ieee. 
IN THE SILENCE OF THE MEETING. 
BY HALLIE CHANDLEE BENTLEY. 


In the silence of the Meeting, sweet thoughts of long ago 

Came flitting through my memory, like music soft and low. 

Not once since boyhood's hour had | passed that open door - 

Life’s duties called me early to a distant foreign shore. 

So with steps that strangely faltered, half with pleasure, half 
with pain, 

I passed down the aisle familiar, found the dear old bench 
again, 

Where I sat beside my mother in the happy days of yore, 

When my little feet were swinging far above the spotless floor. 

With her hand-clasp, close and tender, she controlled me by 
her will ; 

In the silence of the Meeting I could feel that pressure still. 


Oft I sat in child-like wonder, counting every window-pane, 

Watching for the welcome hand-shake, when my liberty I'd 
gain, 

Peeping at my dear grandmother, or between the pillars wide, 

Where my father and grandfather sat upon ‘‘ the other side.’ 

Gone the old familiar faces,—dearest links in memory's 


chain ! — 
In the silence of the Meeting I could see them all again. 


In the gallery above me, long before my childhood's day, 

Sat my saintly great-grandmother in her Quaker garb of gray. 

Costly silk this quaint attire ; richly, simply, was she dressed ; 

Snow white was the dainty kerchief crossed upon her gentle 
breast ; 

Underneath the ‘‘ drawn’ 
wondrous fair, 

And the sunbeams loved to linger on her smooth and shining 
hair ; 

On her placid brow no wrinkle, on her face no worldly care ; 

In the silence of the Meeting I, in fancy, saw her there. 


silk bonnet shone the face so 


Did that sweet and gentle mother, ere to heaven her soul had 
flown, 

Leave Peace, like a benediction, to descend upon her own ? 

Did she pray, ‘‘O Heavenly Father ! let thy blessing in this 
place 

Fall upon my children’s children, to the last son of my race?’’ 

Though no word aloud was uttered, though no sound the silence 
stirred, 

In the silence of the Meeting I this prayer, in fancy, heard. 


When I came this First-day morning, after years of absence 


long, 

I was care-worn, hard, and bitter; I had suffered grievous 
wrong 

Through a friend I'd loved and trusted, and | vowed while | 
did live 


He might beg and plead for pardon, but I never would forgive. 
In the silence of the Meeting gentler thoughts within were 


stirred, 

Loving counsels of my parents came back slowly, word by 
word. 

Some sweet healing touched my spirit, taking from my wound 
the smart, 


And the angry, bitter feeling faded slowly from my heart, 
Leaving only joy and gladness, like a messenger from heaven — 
In the silence of the Meeting was mine enemy forgiven. 


Then I felt the peace and comfort of a weary, pardoned child, 

And I fancied great-grandmother raised her tender eyes and 
smiled. 

Well—perhaps ‘twas all a fancy, wrought by memory’s magic 
hour ; 

But it soothed me with its sacred balm, and holds me by its 
power ; 

If I saw in dreamy visions, what no other eye could see, 

In the silence of the Meeting that sweet blessing fell on me. 

[This poem was read at the meeting of the Conference 


Committees, Sandy Spring, Maryland, in Ninth month, Igo, 
by Caroline H. Miller. ] 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


(PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.) 


For six years my work has been away from Friends, 
for the last three in Puerto Rico, but my heart ever 
turns to them, and many times amid the confusion 
and noises and clatter of the Puerto Rico Sabbath, 
my thoughts turn longingly to the dear old meeting- 
house, the restful quiet and order, and the strength 
that comes in the silent waiting. 

It is not an easy life here among a people, Catholic 
in name, steeped in superstition and ignorance, and 
oppressed for ages, but after three years one can see 
little rifts of light breaking through, and I trust in 
time the sunshine of God’s love will break through 
the darkness and illumine the hearts and minds of 
these poor people. 

My work is with little children from five to eight 
years of age, who are orphans. I know the First- 
day schools often have Scattered Seeds left over. How 
I wish some of them would send them to me. My 
fifty babies are learning to read English, and pictures 
make a great impression upon them. 

ANNETTA S. MALIN. 
El Instituto, Santruce, Puerto Rico. 


My son and I received your loving and encour- 
aging epistle and have read carefully the contents. 
We sincerely value and earnestly desire the expressed 
loving care the letter shows. Yet the strength that 
comes directly from the true Source of all blessings is 
found by every meditative and thoughtful person, and 
is not confined to any sect or profession. The evi- 
dence is manifested by the general effort of the people 
in this country to live rightly and conscientiously, 
though they unite in no church profession. 

The Christ spirit is doing much more efficient 
work than are missionaries, and silently converting 
many Sauls into righteous Pauls. Meditation and 
consoling silence in Nature’s primitive arena impress 
our own atomic condition, and make us truly feel as 
little children in the strong arms of a loving Father. 

Mayten, Cal. G. A. N. 


A copy of your letter to isolated members reached 
me a few days ago and I want to express my grati- 
tude for it. To one whois long and far separated 
from all that was once enjoyed such .messages mean 
more than I can well express. 

I came to Colorado Springs three years ago, and 
though I am alone—in one sense of the word—I am 
not alone. A dear minister of Friends once sent me 
a little story in which a young girl who was travelling 
waived off some evil companions by replying to the 
query if she was alone, ‘‘ No, I am not alone; God 
and his angels are my companions.” And I have 
felt that this has been true with me through all of my 
experiences in the West. 

I have been a good deal of an invalid during my 
three years here, but after all I have been glad of 
this resting period. -With Henry van Dyke I have 
been glad of life “‘ because it gives you the chance to 
love and to work and to look up at the stars,’’ and I 


have spent much time “ with body and spirit in God's 
out-of-doors,” which has been a great privilege. 

And I have realized, as Elizabeth Powell Bond 
puts it, “how many things there are to draw our 
stumbling steps toward God! The earth is full of 
his glory, the strength of his hills, the radiance of his 
sunshine, beneficence of his flowers,—all these things 
are daily ministers to us if only our souls are open to 
receive the message. But more than the ministry of 
mountains and hills and flowers is the ministry of 
human souls,—the children of God.” And during my 
invalid life I have felt the ministry of both to the full. 

I wish very much that we could havea Friends’ 
Association here; the time may come for it yet. 
Isaac Wilson’s visit here three years ago was much 
enjoyed, and I am ever hoping that it, and others, 
will be repeated. M. E. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


My mother and I appreciate the kind thought and 
sympathy of the meeting, and are glad of this yearly 
letter which we feel helps to keep us in touch with 
you. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


M. C. M 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 36. Ninth month 21. 
THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
GOLDEN TEextT.—The Lord spake unto Moses face to face. 
Exodus, xxxiii., 11. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Deuteronomy, xxxiv., 1-12. 
Tue thirty-first chapter of Deuteronomy tells us that 
Moses called Joshua to him and bade him be strong 
and of good courage, for he should lead the people 
into the promised land. Then Moses finished writing 
the law and gave it to the priests and the sons of Levi, 
directing that this book of the law should be put by 
the side of the Ark of the Covenant ; he further com- 
manded that every seven years the people should be 
assembled together and the law should be read in the 
hearing of all Israel, that their children might learn 
to fear Jehovah and to obey his mandates. 

The thirty-second chapter contains a poem known 
as the song of Moses; in it he prophesies that after 
the people have taken possession of the promised land 
and become rich and prosperous, they will forget the 
God who led them out of Egypt, and worship strange 
gods and offer sacrifices to demons ; and that for these 
sins they shall be wasted with hunger and destroyed 
by the sword. The thirty-third chapter is also a poem, 
but of a different character ; in it Moses pronounces 
a blessing upon each of the tribes of Israel, and con- 
cludes with a benediction upon the whole people 
which contains the beautiful passage,— 

‘« The eternal God is thy dwelling place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms."’ 

Whether Moses did or did not write the five books 
that constitute the Pentateuch, it is clear that the clos- 
ing chapter, which is our lesson, was not written until 
after the conquest of Canaan and the division of the 
land among the tribes. Among the ridges by which 
the Moabite plateau descends to the Jordan Valley is 
one which draws attention by a prominent headland ; 








this is nine and a half miles east of the northern end 
of the Dead Sea. This headland has a level top two 
miles long and half a mile wide, crowned by two 
knolls ; the western knoll, which stands out over the 
valley of the Jordan, is supposed to be Mt. Pisgah, on 
which Moses stood as he looked upon the land toward 
which he had been journeying for forty years, but 
which he was never to enter. 

The death and burial of Moses is a fit subject for 
poetry, and Frances Alexander's beautiful poem might 
well be read in connection with the lesson. The story 
is so brief that much is left to the imagination. 
Whether Moses went up into the mountain alone and 
never returned to his people ; whether he perished by 
storm or earthquake; or whether a few chosen com- 
panions witnessed his death and kept his burial place 
secret from the rest, we shall never know. He had 
accomplished the work to which God had called him, 
and he was satisfied. Before his death he had laid his 
hands upon Joshua in blessing, and Joshua, full of the 
spirit of wisdon, was ready to carry out the wishes of 
Moses. While their great leader lived the Israelites 
often murmured against him, but after he was gone, 
as is often the case, the people realized his greatness and 
his biographer says, ‘‘ There hath not arisen a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah knew 
face to face.’’ 

We are not to suppose, from the Bible narrative, 
that Moses saw God in any different way than other 
inspired prophets have seen Him. There are moments 
in the lives of truly religious persons when they feel 
a sense of the unusual nearness of God, and go out 
from the Divine presence conscious of a blessing re- 
ceived for obedience, or of a call to the performance of 
some duty ; thus must Habakkuk have felt when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple : let all 
the earth keep silence before him.”’ 

Although it is now generally believed by Bible 
students that the five ‘‘ books of Moses”’ did not take 
their present form until eight hundred years after his 
death, the Hebrew law-giver and judge will ever re- 
main one of the foremost characters of history. 
Under his leadership the wandering tribes of Israel 
were prepared to become a nation. His energy and 
force, combined with his meekness, enabled him to 
mould the religion and laws of his people, and to im- 
press upon them that God was their refuge and their 
strength. Emerson ranks him as one of the four 
strongest personal forces in human affairs. 

[There is but one Scripture Lesson this week. 
The printing will be resumed in the INTELLIGENCER of 


Ninth month 27. 


A BOY’S RELIGION, FROM MEMORY. 


Rufus M. Jones, in the American Friend. 


Gop was just as real a being to me all through my 
early boyhood as was any one of the persons in our 
nearest neighbor’s house. At home He was talked 
with every morning, and spoken of all day ina variety 
of ways. If any sort of a crisis was near us his help 
was asked in as simple and confident a way as we 
asked a neighbor’s help when we needed it. Once 
when a great danger threatened all day to fall upon 
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our family we quietly met in the living room and sat 
down together and asked God to deliver us from our 
trouble. Then mother took the Bible and allowed it 
to open of itself to a chapter which was meant for us, 
It opened to the ninety-first Psalm, and I can stil] 
remember the thrill which went over me and the con- 
fidence which rose up in me as she read : “‘ There shall 
no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling.’’ No one of us for a moment doubted 
these words. They came as though they had been 
spoken directly to us from the sky, and they proved 
true. A hundred things which occurred convinced 
me that God was a real person who took care of us, 
who knew all about us and who was all the time near 
by. Again and again I was told to.do some particu- 
lar thing because ‘‘ God wanted me to do it,” or not 
to do something because ‘‘ God would not like to have 
me do it.”” ** How does thee think God will feel ?’’ 
were the words which met me when I had gone 
wrong. 

Now this overwhelming conviction that I was more 
closely and immediately under God’s care and ob- 
servation than I was under the eye of the teacher in 
the little school-room, where almost no act escaped no- 
tice, would have been very comforting, if I had always 
been good. I really did enjoy thinking, when | 
had ina rare moment done a good thing, that God 
was seeing it and liking me for it. But, alas, the bal- 
ance was always on the wrong side! I meant to be 
good. I knew I ought to be. Almost from baby- 
hood I had been told that God wanted to use me in 
his service, but spite of everything I was forever find- 
ing myself in the wrong path. The happy period of 
innocence—the brief lease of the garden of Eden 
which every child all unconsciously has—was soon 
over for me. The first mouthful of the apple off the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil is back of the 
period of memory, but as far back as I can go I find 
my Eden very badly lost. No day in that little life 
of mine was without its pangs, and many of them gave 
me areal terror. My whole upbringing had given me 
a quick, sensitive, and tender heart, a most exalted 
idea of duty, a keen vision of the good life, and, as | 
have said, a certainty that God was entering all my 
acts and doings in his great books. In my good mo- 
ments no boy ever was better, and the casual visitor 
put me down as a model boy—perhaps as almost too 
good to grow up. But in reality I was a typical sin- 
ner. I did precisely the things I knew I ought not 
to. Ican plainly remember walking straight ahead 
in a sinful course with every string of my conscience 
tugging at my heart to pull me back. As soon as | 
got with ‘the other boys,’’ I let the din of their sug- 
gestions of attractive things drown out the low whis- 
pers of the tender heart, and we did the things which 
boys usually do. It went all right while the excite- 
ment lasted, and, at a pinch I easily became the 
leader in some desperate undertaking, but on the way 
home alone I became uncomfortable and _ low- 
spirited. It was not so much that I disliked the sure 


questioning which would come, and that I should find 
difficulty in showing that my day had been spent in 
an edifying way, but it was rather a deep, dull feel- 
ing that I had gone back on my true self and that I 





had broken faith with the One Person who knew me 
altogether. 

One particular sin—- at least I felt it a sin—dogged 
me for years. I do not remember when I began it 
or when I first realized that the thing was wrong, but 
| learned at a very early period what a mighty un- 
dertaking it is to fight downa sin. I hated it, and 
still I did it. Almost every time I read the Bible | 
opened to some passage which just hit my case. i 
felt sure the passage was meant for me, and in my 
fear | would resolve to be good all the rest of my days 
But any slight, easy temptation would break every 
fence I had so painfully builded, and I would find my- 
self off again in the enemy’s pasture. 

My outside life was just like that of any healthy, 
growing boy. I played boys’ games, learned to swim 
and dive, sail and fish, hunt and skate, and in the 
times between I went to school and worked on the 
farm. It looked from the outside as though this made 
up the whole of my life. But looked at from within 
my life was mostly an invisible battle. More real 
than the snow fort which we stormed amid a flight of 
snowballs until we dislodged the possessors of it was 
this unseen stronghold of an enemy who was dislodged, 
only to come back into his fort stronger than ever, so 
that my assaults seemed fruitless and vain. All the 
time those looking on saw only a careless boy, drifting 
into the ways of the reckless, thoughtless crowd of vil- 
lage boys who seemed to have no conscience, no fear 
of God or man. How little one knows what goes on 
deep within the heart, or how sensitive the soul may 
be when the acts indicate only a hardened nature! 
At no period of life have I more earnestly. longed to 
be good than in the dark days of growing self-will 
when I seemed the worst. What a problem, to deal 
with a boy soas to reach this deeper, truer self which 
seems lost, and help him to find himself and some- 
thing better than himself! 

The turning point, though by no means the attain- 
ment, came for me in a very simple incident—of 
blessed memory. I had gone a step farther than 
usual, and had done something which grieved every- 
body at home, and I expected a severe punishment, 
which was administered with extreme infrequency in 
our home. To my surprise my mother took me by the 
hand and led me to my room; then she solemnly 
kneeled down by me and offered a prayer which 
reached the very inmost soul of me, and reached also 
the real Helper. No holy of holies could ever have 
seemed to the pious Jew more awful with the pres- 
ence of God than that chamber seemed to me. It was 
one thing to hear prayer in the meeting-house, or in 
the assembled family, but quite another thing to hear 
my own case laid before God in words which made 
me see just what I was, and no less clearly what I 
ought to be, and what with his help I might be. I 
learned that .day what a mother was for! And 
though I was still far from won, I was at least where 
I could more distinctly feel the thread between my 
soul and the Father’s quiver and draw me. 


Trous.e and perplexity drive us to prayer, and 
prayer driveth away trouble and perplexity.—[ Mel- 
anchthon. | 
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PRAISING Gop at Mipnicut.—Part of every day 
is darkness. The way of every life is somewhere 
through the valley of the shadow. All the more rea- 
son that we should come to the Psalmist’s spirit when 
he cried, “At midnight I will rise to give thanks unto 
thee because of thy righteous ordinances.’’ Who 
would not praise God in the morning, when life’s sun 
is rising, when all things are growing more bright, 
when even the birds are full of song ?—surely the 
waters will give their music as the young brook first 
tumbles down the mountain. And we shall praise 
God in the bright noon of life; when work is strenu- 
ous and keen, when day is full-orbed above us; when 
the waters move mightily and bear great burdens to 
the sea. Soat evening, when the beauty of Zion de- 
scends and walks on the top of the mountains ; when 
there is still the glow of life, and with it something 
else more wonderful, more blessed—even the promise 
and the peace of rest, when Quietness setteth up her 
temple and says: ‘‘Come ye in here and rest and 
think and pray ;’’—surely there shall be light at even- 
tide. All these are good; but there is one thing 
more : When we enter into the darkness, when “‘ Childe 
Harold” to the dark tower comes, when we are in the 
place where no light shineth, ‘though the fig-tree 
shall not flourish, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 
the labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no food ; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet I will re- 
joice in Jehovah, 1 will joy in the God of my salvation. 
—[Sunday School Times. ] 

s€ 

Lire Hints.—Find your purpose and fling your 
life intoit. Try to be somebody with all your might. 

What is put into the first of life is put into the 
whole of life. Start right. 

The first thing to do, if you have not done it, is to 
fall in love with your work. 

Don’t brood over the past nor dream over the 
future ; but seize the instant and get your lesson from 
the hour. 

Necessity is the priceless spur. 

Give a youth resolution and the alphabet, and who 
shall place limits to his career >—[Selccted. | 

2€ 

Tue fountain must be sweet, to send forth sweet 
waters; and the tree must be good, to yield good 
fruit. We must not be castaways if we would save 
others. If we would learn to do good, we must 
learn to 6¢ good; and that needs self-knowledge and 
the knowledge of goodness. If we neglect common 
duties and every-day virtue, we shall rather be 
meddlers than helpers.—[ Russell L. Carpenter. ] 

3¢€ 

Onty one thing exceeds the loss—the love. 
That lives on, affording me such new experiences as 
make me understand the growth of religion better 
than ever before.—[George S. Merriam. | 

s>¢€ 

Gop looks with approval and man turns with 
gratitude, to every one who shows by a cheerful life 
that religion is a blessing for this world and the next. 
—[Henry van Dyke. ] 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us mot later than Third-day. 


Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


“OUR OWN.” 
So far as man-made laws are concerned, it is generally 
recognized that whatever property a man has acquired 
in accordance with those laws he may use as he 
pleases ; but even these laws impose certain restric- 
tions. The owner of a horse or a dog may not use it 
brutally, and a father may not do as he will with his 
own children, if he wills to inflict upon them perma- 
nent bodily injury. 

A man may not set up a factory that is redolent of 
bad odors where it will be a nuisance to his neighbors, 
even though he buys the ground and erects the build- 
ing with money that he has himself earned. There 
are certain places where the slave of the nicotine habit 
is not allowed to smoke the cigar that is his own by 
gift or purchase. Thus even the outward law recog- 
nizes that a man may not always use his own things 
at his own pleasure. 

Over and above all laws of man’s making are the 
two great commandments enunciated by Jesus, which 
proclaim that even with his own a man may not do 
anything that worketh ill to his neighbor, or that is 
contrary to his obligations to God. When a little 
child wilfully breaks his toys, the wise parent teaches 
him that the things which have been given him for his 
very own are to be enjoyed but not abused ; and if he 
is disposed to be selfish he should be helped to dis- 
cover that a plaything shared with another will give 
him more pleasure than if he kept it all to himself. 

A man who owns a farm may neglect its cultiva- 
tion and allow his fields to become full of weeds, and 
the law will not call him to account ; a wage-earner 
with a wife and children dependent on him for food and 
clothes may spend three-fourths of his earnings for 
drink, and the law will not interfere—but does any 
one claim that the conduct of either of these is 
morally right. 

The housekeeper whose pantry is full of good and 
wholesome food may feed it all to the pigs or chick- 
ens, or even trample it in the dust under her feet, 
while her neighbor is starving, and the law will not 
molest her; but if she acts thus she must give an 
account of herself to God, through whose beneficence 
her blessings came. 
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A man may have the power to do what he will 
with the things that the law calls his own; he may 
even, under cover of the law, compel other people to 
give into his hands what they have earned by the 
sweat of the brow, but no one has a right to use even 
his own things wrongly. The world is gradually out- 
growing the idea that might makes right, and that a 
man may do whatever he can do; we are slowly learn- 
ing that we need not insist very much upon our rights 
if we will but attend to our duties ; and those who 
have great possessions are beginning to recognize that 
all they have belongs to God, and they are but 


almoners of his bounty. 


The strifé between capital and labor, and all other 
quarrels between man and his fellow men, would soon 
be settled if both parties to the contest were ready to 
ask, ‘‘ What does God will that I should do with the 
goods and the talents that he has entrusted to me? 
How may I use both that they may be productive of 
lasting benefit to others as well as to myself?”’ Only 
he who loves God with all his heart, and his neighbor 


as himself, may be trusted to do what he will with his 
“own.” 


THE nineteenth annual report of the American Anti- 
Vivisection Society, which has its headquarters at the southeast 
corner of Sixteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, contains 
the address of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward before the Com- 
mittee of Probate and Chancery of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, on the bill ‘‘for the further prevention of cruelty to 
animals.’’ It is an eloquent plea for the prohibition of 
vivisection. 

During the past year the association has made use of the 
public press for the education of the people. A law has been 
passed in South Dakota requiring the systematic teaching of 
humane treatment of animals, and forbidding any experiment 
in the schools of the State upon live animals, to demonstrate 
facts in physiology. 








BIRTHS. 

DARLINGTON.—At Chadd's Ford, Chester county, Pa., 
Fourth month 14, 1902, to Edward and Philena C. Darlington, 
a son, who is named Clifford Palmer. 

KIGER.—At Johnstown, Pa., Eighth month 28, 1902, to 
Elmer E. and Edith B. Kiger, a daughter, who is named 
Edith Borton Kiger. 

STYER.—At Cornwall, N. Y., Seventh month 12, 1902, 
to T. Walteraand Anna D. Styer, a son, who is named Dar- 
lington Styer. 

TANNEHILL.—At McConnellsville, Ohio, Eighth month 


25, 1902, to P. H. and Helen Train Tannehill, a daughter, 
who is named Esther Merrill. 


DEATHS. 

HOCKETT.—At her home near Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth 
month 27, 1901, aged 81 years, 1 month, and 5 days, Rhoda 
Hockett, a member and minister of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

A plain, unpretending, benevolent, sincere woman, whose 
kindness did not stop at her human fellow beings, but ex- 
tended to the animal creation, and she exercised skill and 
knowledge in alleviating their distresses. 

She was a member of the large Moon family, of Clinton 
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county, Ohio, Scan of neds and Sarah Moon. 
twiced married, first to Jesse Homan; second to Jacob 
Hockett, whose parents were Joseph and Ruth (Jackson) 
Hockett, the latter daughter of the pioneer settler and minister, 
Jacob Jackson, who died in 1844, in the 97th year of his age, 
having, afew weeks before, attended all the sittings of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting in that year. Of Rhoda's first husband, one 
daughter survives ; of the second, two daughters and two sons. 
€.'B. 
Eighth month 29, 


"She was 


KIGER. — Suddenly, at Johnstown, Pa., 
igo2, Edith B., wife of Elmer E. Kiger, and daughter of 
Edwin L. and Emily Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., in the 
28th year of her age, a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

A sweet, beautiful life has gone out’ A devoted wife, 
daughter, and friend, her sudden death saddened many hearts, 
but we have the blessed assurance that our loss is her eternal 
gain. 

NEWLIN.—In Philadelphia, on the morning of Fighth 
17, 1902, Helen Sterling, daughter of William and Jennie W. 
Newlin, and granddaughter of Frances J. and the late William 
Newlin, in her 13th year. * 

ROBERTS.—At Camden, N. J., 
Josiah Roberts, in his 6oth year ; 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WILKERSON.—At the home of her sister, in Warren 
county, Ohio, Eleventh month 15, 1901, Abia Wilkerson, 
aged 67 years, 7 months, and 6 days, widow of Monroe Wilk- 
erson and daughter of Zimi and Mary (Irons) Stubbs ; Zimi 
son of Isaac and Margaret Stubbs, and Mary, daughter of 
Samuel and Rebecca Irons. 

Abia was nota birthright member with Friends, though 
her parents on both sides were of Quaker stock. On her own 
request she became a member of Miami Monthly Meeting in 
1879, and was a worthy woman. 


Eighth month 5, 1902, 
a member of Haddonfield 


ESTHER RHODES MILLS. 


Esther Rhodes Mills, daughter of Moses and Susanna 
Rhodes, was born in St. Clairsville, Ohio, First month 7, 
1820 ; died in Chicago, Eighth moth 23 1902, aged 82 years, 
7 months, and 16 days. She was united in marriage by 
Friends’ ceremony to Henry Mills, son of Joseph and Sarah 
Mills, Ninth month, 1839. They emigrated to Putnam county, 
Illinois, the same fall, making the journey in a two-horse 
wagon, six hundred miles, and locating on a farm previously 
purchased by his father. Shortly after, they purchased twenty 
acres of the farm, upon which they built a brick house, in 
which they lived several years, removing then, about 1850, to 
a tract of land lying near Illinois Yearly meeting-house, which 
was made a permanent home while the family remained 
together. 

Two sons and two daughters survive her. About three 
years after the death of her husband, which occurred Seventh 
month 4, 1878, Esther removed to Jewell county, Kansas, re- 
siding with her daughter, Martha E. Vale, but removing three 
years ago to Chicago, which was her home at the time of her 
decease. 

She was a devoted companion, a tender mother, a con- 
sistent neighbor, living a quiet, Christian life, worthy of emu- 
lation. Her trials were many, and through all she bore them 
with that fortitude which can only eminate from the Divine 
source. Her last moments were impressive, folding her arms 
across her chest as if to say, ‘‘ 1 am ready to yield to the Mas- 
ter's call.’’ A short service was held in Chicago, after which 
the body was brought to McNabb, Putnam county, Illinois, 
Eighth month 25, conveyed to the home of Abel Mills, where 
relatives and friends gathered, and a meeting was held ; 
thence to Friends’ burying ground at Clear Creek for inter- 
ment. On the way to the cemetery a short pause was made 
in front of the old home, where so many years of her self- 
cncrificing life had been spent. A. M. 





With ‘adverse | Fate I will no o longer. cope ; 
Ambition and Despair alike shall cease ; 
Where lately bloomed the wondrous flower, Hope, 

I plant and tend the humble herb of Peace. 
—Geraldine Meyrick. 
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THE GENERAL CONF ERENCE. 


Assury Park, N. J., Ninth month 8. 

THE series of meetings of Friends which have come 
to be well known as the General Conference, began on 
Sixth-day morning last, according to announcement. 
On the previous day the special and regular trains 
brought about fifteen hundred people to attend. The 
special from Broad Street, Philadelphia, had fourteen 
cars and 718 passengers; others had a less number. 
All were comfortably quartered at the many hotels 
and boarding places which had been secured. 

The session on Sixth-day morning began very 
nearly at 9,a short delay being necessary to allow the 
large audience, over two thousand, to be seated. Dr. 
O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the General Conference, called the 
meeting to order, and after some announcements and 
brief remarks introduced T. Frank Appleby, president 
of Council and acting Mayor of Asbury Park, who 
made an address of welcome, to which Dr. Janney 
suitably responded. 

The session of the morning, an hour and a half in 


length, was devoted to the Religious Section. How- 
short opening 


ard M. Jenkins presided, and made a 

address. Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, and 
John William Graham read papers on the ministry. 
The general meeting being closed, the audience sepa- 
rated for the hour of teaching in sections, the larger 
part remaining in the main hall, where Dr. G. A. Hub- 
bell, of Brooklyn, made an address on the work of 
First-day schools. In the room in the rear of the au- 
ditorium a philanthropic meeting was held, in charge 
of Alice C. Robinson, of Baltimore, in which a paper 
by Margaret W. Matthews, “ How to Influence the 
Press,” was read by Joseph J. Janney, and discussed 
by several speakers. 

The second of the general sessions began at 3.30 
p. m., and was devoted. to the First-day School inter- 
est. Herbert P. Worth, of West Chester, Pa., pre- 
sided. Papers were read by Robert M. Janney, of 
Philadelphia, on ‘ The Promotion of Reverence,”’ 
by William M. Jackson, of New York, on ‘‘ Our Chil- 
dren and the Idea of God.” Discussion followed. 

In the evening the Conference held a business ses- 
sion, at which the names of the members of the new 
Central Committee were reported, and the subject of 
the Scripture Lessons was considered. 

SEVENTH -DAY, OTH. 

A devotional meeting was held from 8.15 to 8.45, 
in the auditorium. 

The third general session of the Conference began 
at g o'clock, James H. Atkinson, of Moorestown, N. 
J., presiding. Papers were read by Rachel W. Un- 
derhill, of Brooklyn, N.Y., on “A Definite Aim in First- 
day School Teaching,” and by J. Eugene Baker, of 
Philadelphia, on ‘‘ The First-day School as Forerunner 
of the Meeting.’’ Each paper was briefly discussed. 

Following the general session a sectional meeting 
was held in the auditorium, addressed by Homer 
Folks, Commissioner of the Department of Public 
Charities, New York City, on ‘“‘ Organized Charity,”’ 
which was followed by an interesting discussion. In 
the room down stairs Dr. Hubbell pursued his First- 


and 
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day school work, forming his hearers into a class for 
instruction. In the interval before the afternoon ses- 
sion, at 2.30, John William Graham delivered his lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Evolution and War,” in the auditorium. 
There was a large audience, and the lecture was much 
enjoyed. 

The fourth general session began at 3.30, and was 
in charge of Emma Waln, of Philadelphia. It was de- 
voted to the work of the Friends’ Associations. Pa- 
pers were read by Herbert P. Worth, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., on “ Fields of Work that Open to Individual 
Associations,” and by Nellie M. Shaw, of Richmond, 
Indiana, on “ Little Ways of Bettering the World.” 
In opening the discussion Joseph C. Emley and Helen 
G. Borton spoke briefly, and several others followed. 
The session closed about 5.30. 

In the evening at 7,a Swarthmore College meeting 
was held in the lower room, and was attended by many 
graduates, members of the Faculty, and others. 
After a social half hour, in which all greeted the new 
president, Joseph Swain, and his wife, a meeting was 
held, with William I. Hull in the chair, and very brief 
addresses were made by Dr. Swain, Dr. Magill, and 
others. 

Following this, from 8 to 10, those in attendance on 
the Conference spent the evening socially in the auditor- 
ium, the large room being crowded much of the time. 

FIRST-DAY, 7TH. 

The early morning was rainy, but it cleared par- 
tially or entirely before noon. At 9g o’clock many 
friends of Henry Haviland, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (whose 
death occurred on the 3d instant), gathered for a me- 
morial meeting in the room in the rear of the audito- 
rium, and tributes were paid to his memory. Meetings 
for worship was held in the auditorium at 10, and at 
the Friends’ meeting-houses at Shrewsbury and Man- 
asquan at 10.30. A meeting, attended by about two 
hundred persons, was also held in Ocean Grove, at 
the Arboton house. 

At the auditorium a large audience had gathered, 
and (excepting a single incident) an impressive and sat- 
isfactory meeting was held. In the ministry Isaac H. 
Hillborn spoke at length, and several Friends, includ- 
ing Isaac Wilson, Lydia H. Price, Allen Flitcraft, and 
others, quite briefly. The meeting in the old house 
at Shrewsbury (where one of the earliest Friends’ 
meetings in America was established) was attended by 
over one hundred persons, eighty of whom went in 
two trolley cars from Asbury Park. Several of those 
in attendance spoke, most of them briefly, Dr. O. E. 
Janney somewhat moreat length. The trip to Shrews- 
bury, which is some nine miles from Asbury Park, oc- 
cupied those who went from about 9.30 to 1.30. A 
party also went in omnibuses to Manasquan, where 
several Friends were engaged in ministry. 

In the afternoon at 3.30 a meeting was held in 
charge of the Friends’ Associations. Dr. W. I. Hull, 
of Swarthmore, presided. Marianna S. Rawson, of 
New York, spoke, followed by John William Graham, 
who employed the theme, “ Liberty and Temptation.”’ 
Besides these others spoke, all briefly, including J. Eu- 
gene Baker, Mary Travilla, and Hannah Clothier Hull. 
The meeting was an excellent one. 


In the evening at 8 the auditorium was filled to its 
capacity to hear John William Graham’s lecture on 
“Isaac Penington—a Quaker Mystic.” The large 
audience paid the most profound attention during the 
extended setting of over one hour, and the lecture, 
which concluded with silence and a fervent prayer, 
was most impressive. 

SECOND-DAY, 8TH. 

At 8.15, in the auditorium, the usual devotional 
meeting took the form of a memorial meeting for our 
departed friend, Robert S. Haviland, who had so long 
been active in the work of the Conference. Many 
spoke in appreciation of his qualities, and in regret for 
the loss we have sustained. 

The general session was devoted to Educational 
work. It was in charge of J. Eugene Baker, principal 
of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton, principal of George School, made 
an address upon “ The Ideal School,” after which a 
number of those present, mostly educators, spoke 
briefly in the discussion. In the next hour, 10.30 to 
11.30, Dr. Luther Gulick, principal of Pratt Institute 
High School, Brooklyn, conducted an animated 
“round-table ”’ on “‘ Fundamentals in Education,” in 
the auditorium; addresses were made in the rear 
room on Purity, by Pauline W. Holme and Dr. O. E. 
Janney, Florence C. Griscom, of Philadelphia, pre- 
siding ; and in the downstairs room, papers on various 
phases of primary teaching in First-day schools were 
presented by Abby Mary Hall, Annie Hillborn, 
Mary Travilla, Dr. Benj. F. Battin, Jane P. Grahame 
(read by Mary E. Borton), Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, 
Lucretia M. Gaskill, and Matilda Garrigues. 

In the afternoon, at the general session, President 
Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore College, made the 
principal address, ‘‘A Plea for Higher Education.’’ 
He was heard with close attention and much satisfac- 
tion by a very large audience. After he closed, some 
fifty minutes of the assigned time of the session 
remaining, several persons spoke, following approv- 
ingly the general line of Dr. Swain’s address. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
FRIENDS at Lansdowne, Pa., propose to have a special 
meeting, at Barker Hall, on Fourth-day evening next, the 
17th instant, at 8 p.m. They are expecting to have the 
company of John Wm. Graham, of Manchester, England, at 
that time. 

There will be a special meeting at Friends’ meeting-house 
at Providence (Media), on Fourth-day afternoon, 24th instant, 
at 4 o'clock, at which John Wm. Graham is expected to be 
present. 


THERE is at this moment in the American Museum of 
Natural History a single butterfly, which cost its owner, the 
late Dr. Strecker, of Reading, Pa., between $7,500 and 
$10,000. * This rare insect, a female, occurs only in Sierra 
Leone, and the collector in question had to fit out an expedi- 
tion and maintain it for over two years with no other object 
than the addition of the insect to his boxes.—[Philadelphia 
Ledger. ] 


SWEDEN is said to have the lowest death rate of any civil- 
ized nation. During the last ten years the annual average has 


been only 16.49 per 1,000. 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


EIGHTH MONTH 24.—Rowland Comly took us this 
morning to Merion Meeting, which was quite large for 
that place. Very close attention was given to the 
message delivered, in which the basal principles of 
Friends were endeavored to be explained, and their 
adaptation to human needs shown, eliciting much sat- 
isfaction at the close of the meeting, and from a num- 
ber who had never before attended a Friends’ meet- 
ing. A sweet and precious solemnity overspread the 
meeting, which appeared to be keenly appreciated. 
We went home with Rowland to dine, and after din- 
ner he and his wife Helen went with us to Haverford, 
where a meeting had been appointed for the afternoon. 
This meeting, too, was largely attended for the place, 
and as the lesson drawn from the answer of Jesus to 
the young man who inquired what he should do to in- 
herit eternal life was given, it seemed to reach and find 
acceptance in many hearts. After meeting we found 
Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford College, and 
his wife, were among those who were present. We 
went home with Samuel Hibberd, who, with his daugh- 
ter Mary, and her husband, George Dickinson, gave us 
a cordial welcome. 

25th. Samuel Hibberd took us this morning to 
call on William and Ellen Elizabeth Kirk and their 
daughter, and on Elizabeth and Debby Kirk, sisters 
of William. After dinner we went to call on Powell 
Dickinson and his daughter Blanche, and then on Wil- 
liam Carter and his wife ; we found Hannah Lewel- 
lyn there to meet us. We then went to Augustus 
and Hannah Leedom’s, and then home to Samuel 
Hibberd’s to tea. In the evening we went to Sarah 
Kirk’s, who with her sons, William, Garrett, and John, 
gave us a cordial welcome. 

26th. Samuel Hibberd took us this morning to 
call on Mary, wife of Frederick Grant, and then to 
Samuel and Elizabeth Hart’s, a ride of about five 
miles, where we stayed to dinner. In the afternoon 
we went to Samuel and Mary Morris's to tea, and had 
an enjoyable visit with them. In the evening Samuel 
Hibberd and his daughter took us to Joseph and 
Emily Leedom’s, where their children and George and 
Emma Williamson met us. We had a parlor meet- 
ing,in which I was led to offer some words of encour- 
agement, drawn from the lesson given in the experi- 
ence of the blessed Jesus in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane. After a little interesting social conversation we 
returned with Samuel Hibberd for the night. 

27th. This afternoon, after waiting the passing of 
a thunder shower, Samuel and his daughter Mary 
went with us to Elizabeth Levis’s, where we were cor- 
dially welcomed by her and her daughters, Sarah Pan- 
coast, Caroline, Margaret, and Helena Levis. After 
tea, at the request of the young women, we held a 
parlor meeting with them and John and Sarah Hib- 
berd, the former the son of Samuel. As I was led 
to open some of the teachings of Jesus so they could 
be applied to our every-day life, a sweet solemnity 
Overspread us, and we closed and parted under the 
feeling that our visit had been blessed both socially 
and spiritually. 

28th. We attended the week-day meeting at Hav- 
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erford this morning, and although it.was small we felt 
that the Master was in our midst, baptizing us into a 
tender feeling and deepening our love forhim. Inthe 
afternoon Samuel Hibberd and Mary Dickinson went 
with us to Wayne, where a meeting had been ap- 
pointed for the evening, taking us to the home of Re- 
becca Worrall and her children. The meeting in the 
evening was attended by between forty and fifty 
persons, and was thought to be a favored season. 

29th. William West came for us this morning 
and took us to his home, where his wife Rebecca and 
their daughter Sarah, wife of Charles Evans, gave us 
a kind welcome. In the afternoon William and Re- 
becca went with us to call on Sarah Walker and her 
daughter Ellen Ramsey, upon their daughter Anna 
Wilson, in Bridgeport, and upon Sarah Tyson and her 
son Edwin, taking us to their home for the night. 

30th. Joseph W. and Mary P. Thomas took us 
this morning to call on Dr. Charles and Anna Fred- 
erick, on Susanna Roberts and her daughter Mary 
Emily Walker, and their friend Pauline Levis, upon 
Anna Mary Davis, daughter-in-law of the late Joseph 
Davis, and her daughter Ellen, and then to their 
home for dinner and rest. In the afternoon we called 
on Anna Walker and Hannah Hughes, returning to 
Joseph W. Thomas’s for the night. At each of the 
places named we were cordially welcomed, and endeav- 
ored to leave a word of cheer. 

31st. This morning opened bright and balmy, 
and as the meeting hour approached, in company with 
Joseph W. and Mary P. Thomas, we wended our way 
to the Valley meeting-house, enjoying the beautiful 
scenery that greeted the outward eye, and in a quiet 
trust upon the Heavenly Guide. A large meeting for 
the place assembled. The message given was to por- 
tray the evidences of God’s love, as evinced in the 
teaching of Jesus. At its conclusion a deep solem- 
nity overspread us, under which the meeting closed. 
In the afternoon Joseph and Mary went with us to 
Radnor, where another large meeting for the place 
assembled, which also proved to’be a satisfactory sea- 
son. We returned to Joseph Thomas’s for the night, 
after spending a little time pleasantly in the home of 
their son Charles and his wife Amy. The day had 
been full, but the heart rejoiced in the peaceful feeling 
which settled in it. Joun J. CORNELL. 


WE want religion, because without it a part of our 
nature—and that the highest—would be dormant. 
We want it because it alone gives the meaning of ex- 
periences and feelings and capacities which are as 
truly ours as anything connected with our existence. 
—[Selected. ] 


Put a seal upon your lips, and forget what you have 
done. After you have been kind, after love has stolen 
forth into the world and done its beautiful work, go 
back into the shade again and say nothing about it. 
Love hides even from itself.—[ Professor Drummond. } 

3s¢ 
Wuat must he be, the great Master Workman, 
seeing that all the unselfishness, compassion, and love 
that are continually shining out in our humanity are 
but faint reflections of him !—[Kate W. Hamilton. | 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. 

A FEW weeks ago, in an article in the INTELLIGENCER 
entitled, ‘‘ Chester County Friends and Meeting 
Houses,”” mention was made of several pupils in the 
school of Jonathan Gause who afterward became 
distinguished. In this list no mention was made of 
one of the most distinguished educators that the State 
of Pennsylvania, or the Society of Friends in America, 
has produced. 

James Pyle Wickersham was born in Newlin 
Township, Chester county, Pa., Third Month 5, 
1825. His parents were Caleb Wickersham and Abi- 
gail Pyle, and among his ancestors were the very best 
of the noble band of English and Irish Friends that 
settled in Eastern Pennsylvania. Although he never 
lived near a Friends’ meeting after reaching manhood, 
he retained his membership until death, and always 
declared himself a Friend ; attendance at Presbyterian 
church during his latter years did not shake his faith 
in the soundness of Friends’ principles. Indeed his 
whole life gave proof that the testimones of the So- 
ciety had taken firm hold of him. 

He was quite young when he became a pupil of 
Jonathan Gause, but he was ever ready to acknowledge 
how much he owed to this earnest and conscientious 
teacher. When only fifteen years of age he became 
a teacher himself, and managed his school with such 
ability as to satisfy his patrons. 

In the spring of 1845 he was invited to take 
charge of the Marietta Academy. The school was 
then held in a single rented room, and during his first 
session he had but twenty pupils. At the end of 
seven years he had a school of over a hundred pupils 
in a fine building of which he was the owner. This 
school was for both sexes, as it was part of his 
Friendly training that boys and girls should have 
equal opportunities. During the whole of his profes- 
sional career he was an ardent advocate of co-educa- 
tion. Two years after going to Marietta he married 
Emaline I. Taylor, a beautiful and gifted woman 
whose genuine Christianity won the love of all who 
knew her. 

In 1854 the Legislature passed an act creating the 
office of County Superintendent. There were six 
candidates for this position in Lancaster county, but 
James P. Wickersham received 122 of the 203 votes, 
and was given a salary of $1,500, the largest then 
paid in the State. He accepted the office at a pecu- 
niary sacrifice, because he thought that it afforded him 
a wider field of usefulness. 

The country schools then continued in session but 
a few months, and after they closed in the spring he 
held a normal institute at Millersville. The next 
spring he was at Millersville as co-principal with John 
F. Stoddard. When the latter gave up his connection 
with the school Professor Wickersham was elected 
principal, and resigned his position as County Super- 
intendent. Three years later the Lancaster County 
Normal School became the first Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, and Professor Wickersham remained 
at its head until Governor Curtin appointed him 
Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania 
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in 1866, which position he held for over fourteen 
years. 

During his term of office he issued fifteen annual 
reports in which he discussed live educational topics. 
These were widely read by educators, and in connec- 
tion with his two professional works, written while 
teaching, ‘‘School Economy ”’ and “ Methods of In- 
struction,’ gave him a national reputation. The 
schools of the State made such a good showing at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia that Superin- 
tendent Wickersham was much in demand among the 
foreign educators who then visited this country, and 
his books were translated into Spanish, French, and 
Japanese. He received the degree of A. M. from 
Washington College, Pa., and the degree of LL. D. 
from Lafayette. 

There is not space in this article to enumerate the 
many improvements in the school law that were made 
during his administration. One of these gave to 
directors the right of eminent domain in the selection 
of grounds for school buildings ; another provided for 
the election of city and borough superintendents. 

Only those who have made a careful study of 
educational works can form any idea of the extent to 
which later writers are indebted to the author of 
‘*School Economy,” and there is no_ professional 
work that the young teacher can study to better ad- 
vantage. Other books are needed to supplement 
this, but in it all the foundation principles are clearly 
stated. In his later life Dr. Wickersham wrote “A 
History of Education in Pennsylvania,” a book of an 
entirely different character, which competent critics 
pronounce the fullest and most valuable work of its 
kind. 

To those who were so fortunate as to be his pupils 
all the other merits of this great educator are eclipsed 
by his skill as a teacher. His class-room work was 
excellent, but as the head of a large school he was 
the inspiration of the whole body. His industry, en- 
thusiasm, courage, and unswerving integrity won the 
confidence and respect of all. There are hundreds of 
men and women in the United States to-day who, if 
they were asked what person outside their own imme- 
diate families exerted the greatest influence for good 
upon their lives, would promptly answer, James Pyle 
Wickersham. E. L. 

THE essence of chivalry is to look out for the 
little ones. Wherever a child can be helped, wherever 
a stranger can be guided, or a friend who is shy be 
set at ease, wherever a weak brother can be saved 
from falling and its shame, wherever an old man’s 
step can be made easy, wherever a servant’s position 
can be dignified in his eyes, is the chance for chivalry 
to show itself—[W. C. Gannett. ] 

s.¢€ 

THERE is much self-denial in restraining our dis- 
position to do all we feel prompted to do. It may be 
a very great act of patience to leave undone what we 
would like to see done at once. It may be a very 
great act of humility to suffer those about us to see 
that we are as weak as others in the flesh_—[Ulla- 
thorne. | 
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Conferences, Associations, €te. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
the evening of the 21st of Eighth month at the home of Rich- 
ard M. Johnson. The meeting was opened by the president 
reading a chapter from the Bible 

Anna W. Ball read from the life of Samuel J. Levick, and 
later in the evening this was continued by Carrie Miller. A 
recitation entitled ‘‘ Grandmother's Chest "’ was given by Liz- 
zie M. Strawn. Readings followed by Emma Shay, ‘* Friends’ 
Silent Worship;'' Ella M. Kinsey, ‘‘The Art of Letting 
Go,’’ and Hannah P. Smulling, ‘‘1 Wonder Why!"’ A 
sketch from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ Worldliness and 
Unworldliness,’’ was read by Isaac W. Reeder. 

This concluded the program, which was short, owing to the 
absence of several who held appointments. Sentiments were 
given and the appointments for next meeting read. After a 
brief silence we adjourned, to meet the third Fifth-day even- 
ing. of Ninth month, at the home of Edward Shaw. 

A. 3 B:. Cor See. 


LonDON GROVE, PA.—An all-day Philanthropic Conference, 
held at the Friends’ meeting-house, Eighth month :6, was at- 
tended by a good-sized audience. In the morning short 
speeches were made by Augustus Brosius, Elma M. Preston, 
John Pyle, and Francis W. Hicks, after which recitations were 
given be Madeline Raby and Laura Hicks, of the London 
Grove First-day School. 

West Grove First-day School was represented by a paper 
by Abbie W. Gilbert, on ‘‘ The Majesty of Manhood ;’’ 
Penn's Grove First-day School, by an address by Samuel H. 
Broomell ; Hockessin First-day School, by Emily R. Way, 
who recited ‘‘ The Saloon Keeper’s Dream ;*’ New Garden 
First-day School, by Mary Tudor, who read a paper entitled, 
‘‘Our Relation to the Child.’’ A little poem, recited by Made- 
line Swayne, of London Grove, concluded the morning's 
program. 

During the noon intermission lunch baskets came into 
prominence, and happy groups of friends could be seen among 
the grand old tiees, taking their dinners in real picnic style. 

In the afternoon there were two concert recitations by 
the younger pupils of London Grove First-day School, and 
then Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, delivered an address on 
‘* The Outlook,”’ in which he showed the growth of public sen- 
timent on the temperance question, and prophesied that some 
of those present would live to see the time when the beautiful 
flag of our great nation will no longer wave its protecting folds 
over a saloon. 

The address was discussed by Elma M. Preston, Isaac 
Richards, Marcellus Cook, and others. Augustus Brosius, of 
Avondale, then read a paper, in which he appealed to all citi- 
zens to realize the responsibility that rests upon them individu- 
ally for the maintenance of good government and the promo- 
tion of the righteousness that exalteth a nation. 


AccoTINK, VA.—The Woodlawn Young Friends’ Associ- 
ation met at the home of Frank Wilkinson, Eighth month 24. 
The reading of the minutes followed the Scripture reading by 
the president, and then Ellen Lukens gave some interesting 
current topics, among others, an account of the Negro 
Young People’s Congress at Atlanta. The remainder of the 
program was as follows : 

Recitation, Kirk Wilkinson; Readings, ‘‘ Concerning 
Agreeable People,’’ Lewetta Cox ; ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,’’ 
Sarah Baker ; *‘ Spiritual Worship,’’ George C. Gillingham ; 
‘* What is a Christian ?’’ Anna M. Wilkinson. 

The election of officers then took place, after which the 
association was adjourned to meet at the home of Anna L. 
Baker, Ninth Month 14. L. W. G., Sec. 


THe taverns in Sweden are closed on Saturday, which is 
pay day, while the savings banks are kept open until mid- 
night. This plan induces the workmen to invest their money 
instead of using it for alcoholic stimulants. But if it is a good 
thing to stop the flow of intoxicants one day in the week, why 
not still better to stop it all seven ? 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE issue for this month of the North American Review con- 
tains an attractive collection of timely and interesting articles 
on a wide range of subjects. Sidney Webster analyzes the 
law recently passed by Congress which established ‘: ‘lhe 
New Philippine Government.’ E. W. Hilgard, Professor of 
Agriculture in the University of California, tells ‘‘ Why An- 
cient Civilizations Flourished in Arid Regions.’’ Elbridge L. 
Adams, in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Laws of Privacy,’’ calls atten- 
tion to the need of legislation to create a right—which, ac- 
cording to the courts, does now exist—which would enable a 
private individual to prevent any one from making an offen- 
sive use of his portrait. Herbert C. Howe, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Oregon, deplores ‘‘ The 
Contradictions of Literary Criticism,’’ showing that critics 
differ as much as doctors are said todo. G. F. Kunz dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Management and Uses of Expositions,’’ and in 
the thirteenth article in the series on National Debts of the 
World, Maggiorino Ferraris, a member of the Italian Cham- 
ber, states the facts and figures regarding the ‘‘ Public Debt 
of Italy.”’ 


A very interesting article in this month’s Cen/ury maga- 
zine, is that by James D. Hague, enitled ‘‘ Our Equatorial 
Islands.’’ Itis largely occupied with the Guano Islands in 
the Pacific which once belonged to the United States, and the 
ownership of some of which seems to be still in dispute with 
Great Britain, chiefly Jarvis and Baker's.’ His article hasa 
number of curious features, such asthe method of mooring the 
ships, sending letters by kite line, and the ways of catching 
the tropic birds. The paper is illustrated ina novel way, 
chiefly with pictures of there birds. 

In the same issue Sylvester Baxter contributes a paper on 
‘«Civic Improvement in Street and Highway,’’ with pictures 
by Guérin; J. B. Bishop gives his ‘‘ Personal Recollections of 
E. L. Godkin,’’ with whom he was associated on the editorial 
staff of the New York Fvening Fost. President Hadley, of 
Yale, has a timely short article on ‘‘ The Twofold Cause of 
Betting ;"" and Professor Woodberry a critical estimate of the 
poetry of William Watson, of which an example is printed in 
‘‘A Ballad of Semmerwater,’’ and there is a paper by the 
author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,”’ entitled ‘‘ On 
the Giving of Books,’’ her first contribution to an American 
magazine. 


The current number of JM/eehans' Monthly contains a col 
ored plate of the interesting root parasite Monotropa urifiora, 
commonly called Indian Pipe. We are told of its being a 
comparatively recent discovery ; that it is not a saprophyte, as 
formerly supposed, living on humus deposited by decaying 
leaves, but is a root parasite, with a fungus for a host plant. 
Whether it is an annual or perennial is still an unsettled ques- 
tion. It once bloomed in Scotland, coming up ina box of 
earth received from Montreal, we are told. 


THE Massachusetts Floral Emblem Society recently held a 
meeting and discussed the claims for favored flower candidates 


for the honor of being the State’s floral emblem. The 
mountain laurel, Ka/mia /attfolia is said to be likely to win, 
but it is to be hoped a better selection can be made. A 
State flower should be, if possible, one rather peculiar to that 
State, and not so widely distributed in other territory. 
—[Meehans’ Monthly. } 


Work is already well under way on the Southern Pacific 
railroad's great line-straightening project in Utah. Between 
Ogden and Lucin the road now describes a great curve north- 
ward around a projection of Great Salt lake. The distance is 
145% miles, and by straight line between the two points it is 
102% miles. It is to save this 43 miles, and also to avoid 
many hard grades and curves, that the present work is 
undertaken. Of the 102 miles of new line being constructed, 
some 25 miles will be located in the lake, part of it in deep 
water requiring the use of piles and trestle-work. 
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LIFE’S STORY. 
Two lovers by a moss-grown spring, 
They leaned soft cheeks together there ; 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 
And heard the wooing thrushes sing. 
O, budding time ! 
O, love’s best prime ! 


Two, wedded, from the portal stept ; 
The bells made happy carollings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept. 

O, pure-eyed bride ! 
O, tender pride ! 


Two faces o'er a cradle bent, 
Two hands above the breast were locked ; 
These pressed each other while they rocked, 
Then watched a life that love had sent. 
O, solemn hour ! 
O, hidden power ! 


Two parents by the evening fire ; 
The red light fell above their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees, 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
O, patient life! 
O, tender strife ! 


The two still sit together there ; 
The red light shone above their knees, 
But all the heads, by slow degrees, 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O, voyage fast ! 
O, vanished past ! 


The red light shone upon the floor 
And made the space between them wide ; 
They drew their chairs up side by side ; 
The pale cheeks joined and said, ‘‘ Once more "’ 
O, memories ! 


O, past that is ! —George Eliot. 


THE MID-WEEK MEETING. 
BETWEEN two roads the House of Worship stands, 
In plainest garb arrayed ; 
Tall, graceful elms, with far outstretching hands, 
Cast down their wealth of shade. 


"Tis mid-week, village traffic surges round ; 
But little heeds the place ; 

They do not feel it to be holy ground, 
Where Christ may show His face. 


The door stands open, a chance comer asks, 
Why this at such a time ? 

Think they the routine of our daily tasks, 
Forbids the thoughts to climb ? 


Nay ! but receptive at His feet we sit, 
Who lauded Mary’s part ; 

And through the soul's clear windows, heaven lit, 
We look from heart to heart. 


Thus o’er us in the quiet comes the sense 
Of mutual helpfulness. 

And added strength becomes the recompense, 
With Him to own and bless. 


So to our homely duties going back, 
We find them lighter grown ; 

And at the week’s end we shall know no lack 
For giving God His own. 


Amesbury, Mass. — Charles Clinton Jones. 


THE sun’s light is equal to 5,563 wax candles at one foot 
from the eye. It would take 800,000 full moons to equal 
cloudless sunshine. 


THE NAVAJO WOMAN. 


Washington Star. 


Tue Navajo woman, who has made her tribe the 
most famous of all living Indian races by means of 
her great and excellent invention, the Navajo blanket, 
occupies a social position of great independence. 
Her property rights are carefully respected. She 
owns much of the wealth of the tribe, and her chil- 
dren belong to her alone. A woman may have 
hundreds of sheep when she marries, and not one 
becomes the property of her husband. Descent is 
traced through the female line. It is a survival of 
the primitive matriarchate. 

The Navajo woman has no permanent home. 
The progress of the tribe has been greatly impeded 
by its dark superstition that every death is caused 
directly by Chinde, the devil, and that evil spirits 
linger about the dead body. The house is never 
occupied again. The corpse is buried in the floor 
and the house pulled down over it; and a Navajo 
would freeze before he would make a fire from the 
logs of one of those deserted heaps. So the Navajo 
“ hogan’’ is a poor, temporary affair, a mere circular 
hut of logs and stones, with a hole in the roof for the 
smoke and a blanket for the door. In the summer 
the Navajo woman loves to move into a brush 
‘‘wicky-up,’’ made of grease-wood boughs. There 
she sets up her loom in the shadow of the rocks and 
lives in the open air all summer. 

She first made her blanket of the “‘ bayeta”’ cloth, 
which she got from the Spaniards. This she 
unraveled and twisted two or three of its strands into 
one, making a very strong fibre. Then she wove it 
into a fabric almost waterproof and practically inde- 
structible. The bayeta cloth supplied the distinctive 
red of the blanket. For the other colors she dyed 
her wool with dyes made by herself with herbs of 
the country. 

The women are the sheep owners of the tribe. 
They have flocks ranging from twenty-five to 2,500 in 
number, and understand perfectly well how to drive a 
sharp bargain for their wool. They get a good many 
pounds of wool from a sheep, and it sells from 7 to 
12 cents. 

One would not think that crops could be raised in 
this land of drouth ; but the Navajo woman plants her 
garden in the canyon bottoms at the foot of the 
mesas, where it catches all moisture from the table 
land above. She does not raise potatoes, although 
this is the original home of the potato, which grows 
wild in Navajo land. But she raises wheat, beans, 
squashes, peaches, and a few apples, a little alfalfa, 
and most of all—corn. Corn is a part of the 
Navajo woman's life. From the cradle to the grave 
it has a part in every social and religious ceremony. 

She grinds it on a metate—a slab of stone 
hollowed in the centre—crushing the kernels by 
hand with another stone; and she can make one of 
the most delicious dishes in the world of green corn 
ground in this way. She cuts the corn from the 
fresh ears, grinds it into a soft, milky mass and 
throws it into boiling water with a little salt and a few 
pinches of aromatic wild herbs. Then she stirs it 
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until it is well cooked, and serves up in the food 


basket a dish fit for an epicure. 


Unlike most Indian women, she is not cursed 


with a lazy husband. The Navajo is willing to work 
at any kind of remunerative labor. He works on 
the farm, he has great herds of horses, and he is 


almost as celebrated for his silver work as his wife is 


for her blankets. He beats out those beautiful, 


barbaric silver disks which the Navajo woman wears 


upon her belt. A belt of this kind is worth from 
$40 to $50, and serves as a bank account to the 


family, being pawned in times of stress and redeemed 


in better days. 

Indian music is one of the most interesting things 
in ethnology. 
songs, which embody their tribal myths in a very 
fascinating way. But, curiously enough, the Navajo 
woman never sings. Indian women of other tribes 
have their own songs and sing in the ceremonial 
songs with the men. Her Pueblo women neighbors 
have many fine songs, notably the corn grinding 
song of the Zuni women, which is very wild and 
musical. But the Navajo woman is quite songless. 
Her blanket is her art. This silent, primitive woman, 
tending her flocks or sitting before her loom, on the 
vast sun-baked mesas of the “ sad Southwest,” is a 


Public Ledger. 


THE eagerness for desirable things is in many cases so 
absorbing that too little thought is given to the way 
in which they are obtained. Yet the latter is almost 
always the more important. We do not here allude 
to any dishonest methods. There is but one opinion 
about them: for even those who descend so low as 
to employ them do not seek to justify, but rather to 
disclaim them. Setting aside all these, however, and 
considering only such ways of fulfilling desires as 
would be likely to actuate honorable people, they 
may be roughly divided into two classes. Either 
these eligible things are in some way given to us or 
we win them for ourselves. Take for example, one 
of the simplest, yet most common of all coveted 
things, 7. ¢., money. It matters not whether it be 
little or much if it have come to us through bequest, 
or by gift, or by accident, though it is ours honorably 
we have not won it; it contains no personal element 
of our own ;_ it has called forth no energy, developed 
no powers, stimulated no faculty. On the other 
hand, what we have earned for ourselves, by our 
own effort of hand or brain, perhaps by much self- 
restraint, much foresight and judgment, has strength- 
ened all our powers and raised us to a higher level. 
When we speak of a successful man financially we do 
not mean one who has received a fortune through in- 
heritance, or marriage, or bounty, but rather one who 
has acquired it through forces of his own—forces 
which acquire fresh impetus by the using. 

The same is true in education. There are young 
people, surrounded by the most favorable circum- 
stances, having every opportunity of the best in- 
structors, the best appliances and the best influences, 


The Navajos have thousands of 





who have more knowledge poured into them than 
they can digest, and in spite of all remain mentally 
inert, dull, apathetic. They have but little intellectual 
force, and with all their acquirements they fail to 
direct them to any given object, or to extend them 
upon any line. They have received much, but have 
won nothing for themselves. We cannot call their 
education a success, however costly and elaborate it 
may have been. Others, with far fewer advantages, but 
with minds quickened into activity, often distinguish 
themselves in their chosen lines. We have but to 
read history, or to notice the career of those around 
us, to find numberless instances of this. Nothing that 
they have received has been wasted ; all has entered 
into their mental life, stimulating their powers, exciting 
their curiosity, developing their energies, raising their 
aims. This is the education they have won for them- 
selves, and these only are the truly successful students. 

In every occupation the same distinction is mani- 
fest. Some are mere imitators, doing what.they see 
others do, practicing mechanically what they have 
been taught, but never going further, never thinking 
for themselves, or making any advances, never 
gathering up their whole energies to attain all possible 
excellence. The mechanic, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the physician or the lawyer, the artist or the 
author of this type, show no originality in their work, 
make no advances, contribute nothing new to the 
world. Without a growing vitality there can be 
little real success. But he who puts thought into his 
work, who studies others, not for imitation but for 
help, whose achievements are made through his own 
personality and wrought out of his own being, he is 
the truly successful worker, whatever department of 
industry he may fill. 

There is also the making of character. Some 
people seem only to have what has been made for 
them; others are perpetually building it up for 
themselves. Our bodily form and features, our 
physical constitution, and our mental and moral 
tendencies are certainly inherited. They can be 
modified, but never annulled. Then, our childhood 
and youth were necessarily receptive to a very large 
degree. Our home influence, our schools, our 
companions, the habits in which we are trained, the 
thoughts then instilled and the powers then stimulated 
have all combined to make us what we are. In 
some measure these external influences continue 
through life, although they come to be more and 
more subject to our own control. As we mature our 
powers of selection increase, we give a voluntary 
welcome or repulse to the influences around us, and 
we become more and more capable of building up 
our own characters upon the foundations already laid. 
This ability grows with using, and when a man 
becomes master of himself, developing one quality, 
restraining another, and controlling all, he is winning 
for himself a character which will constantly acquire 
firmness and stability. Without this even the best 
natural endowments and external influences will not 
save him from the weakness which produces deteriora- 
tion. 

The truth is that the real successes in life of every 
kind are those which we win by our own efforts. 
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Generous friends may aid us, circumstances may be 
propitious, influences may be good; but until we put 
our own shoulder to the wheel, until we feel our own 
responsibility, and gather up our own energies and 
use our own powers, the best things in life are not 
for us. 


UTILITY OF THE GOURD. 


Detroit Tribune 


Sroppinc at a farm-house in any of our Southern 
States of North America and asking for water, the 
tourist will be directed to help himself at the well, 
where a gourd dipper hangs in readiness. In the South 
there is seldom found a farm-house where many gourd 
utensils are not in evidence, and the tourist will not be 
long in finding that in some of the poorer homesteads, 
and, in fact, in a great many of the well-to-do farm- 
houses, they are the only known receptacles for water, 
milk, food, soap, and the various articles found in 
country kitchens. 

When a Southern farmer is about to plant his fields 
and garden in the spring of the year, he never neglects 
to plant a few gourd seeds. He selects some out-of- 
the-way place near a rail fence, barn, hen-house, or 
some other outbuilding, where no other vegetable 
could grow and flourish. The vines, which are sim- 
ilar in appearance to those of the pumpkins, are al- 
lowed to run free and wild over the ground, a d when 
the gourds begin to grow they will assume various 
shapes. 

The blossoming of the gourd vine is much after 
the fashion of that of the pumpkin, and then the gourd 
begins to grow. At an early age it assumes a shape 
which it will hold until full grown. The gourd must 
be allowed to hang upon the vines until a heavy frost 
occurs, for should it be picked sooner it will only 
shrivel up and be useless. After the frost has killed 
the vines they are gathered and stored away to become 
dry and hard ; often the outer skin is scraped off while 
the gourd is still green, but the rind is not cut until 
the gourd has become hard and seasoned. Then a 
saw is used, and if the gourd has been allowed to 
stand for two or three years it will be found to be as 
hard as walnut. 

After the process of drying, the inside is scraped 
out, the shell boiled in a strong solution of lye, and 
sometimes buried in the sands or left in a creek for 
two or three weeks. After the gourd has been thor- 
oughly cleaned it does not require any further care, 
with the exception of an occasional scouring with sand 
and a wash with soap and water. 

A gourd during its growth can be made to assume 
many queer and fantastic shapes by a little deft work 
every day fora short time. The handle can be tied 
into a knot, and by placing a growing gourd between 
two boards it can be made to grow into the shape of 
a flask or bottle which will fit the pocket and may be 
used either as a powder horn, nursing-bottle, etc. 
Those with long necks make excellent dippers. 

Every Southern housewife has a small-sized gourd 
for holding salt, one for flour, one for pepper and other 
condiments, and a large one for lard, butter, corn, 
beans, and other vegetables. 
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A prominent object in the yard of nearly every 
Southern farmhouse is a large pole erected in the 
centre of the yard, with a cross-bar at the top, which 
closely resembles a modern telegraph-pole, on which 
are seen hanging five or six gourds attached to a 
string, each gourd having a capacity of about two 
quarts each, with a small hole bored inthe side. The 
gourds are intended for the accommodation of the 
small bird known as the martin. These birds are 
bitter enemies of hawks and owls, and will not allow 
these predatory creatures to come near a house in 
which they live, and therefore serve the purpose of 
protecting the poultry. 

When the small boy in the South desires to learn to 
swim, several hollowed-out, air-tight gourds attached 
to a leather belt will answer the purpose of a life- 
preserver, as they are surprisingly buoyant, and 
three or four small ones will easily support a heavy 
man. 

The Southern milkmaid depends largely upon it 
for the greater part of her work. The housewife 
prides herself on her milking-gourds, which are kept 
white and clean by constant scourings and scaldings. 
Large gourds are used as hens’ nests, water is carried 
to the farmhands in the fields in a large gourd bucket, 
the tinsmith and shoemaker keep their tools in a 
gourd chest ; they are also used as hanging-baskets, 
and when decorated and the edges scalloped make 
very pretty ones. In a thousand different ways the 
gourd is of the greatest use to all Southern families, 
and is appreciated as in no other place in the world. 
The origin of the plant is a subject enshrouded in 
mystery, but its undoubted antiquity, no less than its 
many remarkable qualities, entitle it to rank first in 
the kingdom. 


CLoups.—Have you ever noticed how many of the 
dispositions of the perfected life can be richly gained 
only in the baptism of shadow and tears? We are 
accustomed to speak of them as fruits and flowers of 
the Spirit. I think we might be nearer the truth 
sometimes if we spoke of them as the ferns. Flowers 
are suggestive of the sunny glare; ferns are more 
significant of the moistened shade. And when I con- 
template the dispositions which are the creations of 
the Spirit, I feel that for their perfect nourishing 
something is needed of moistness of shade. Here isa 
short list of the beautiful things : “ Love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, gentleness, meekness,temperance, faith.” 

It is in the cloud that men grow the fern of a spa- 
cious tolerance. Narrowness is transformed to breadth. 
I have known a man of very stern, severe, and rigid 
creed, who definitely relegated to damnation all who 
lived beyond its sharp and imprisoning fence ; and | 
have met him again in after years, and 1 have found 
that the barbed wiring was down, and the field of his 
creed sympathy was immeasurably enlarged. “ But 
that is not what you used to believe ten years ago?” 
‘‘No, but many things have happened since then.” 
Then I learned that he had been in the valley of the 
shadows. Adversity had wrapped him in its clammy 
embrace. In his distress he had beenenlarged. The 
clouds had dropped their dew.—[J. H. Jowett. ] 




























Days of Prosperity. 
Springfield Republican. 






















An account of some of the manifestations of prosperity comes 
from Saratoga through Julian Ralph, in the New York Times. 
He writes : 

‘« Saratoga is to-day the wickedest place in the country. | 
write this deliberately, without any desire to be sensational, but 


with a strong belief that the facts should be known, and not 
‘scamped' or blinked at. The pastimes of those who lead in 
the ruling pleasures here are the most demoralizing that have 
ever disturbed the even tenor of our staid and virtuous Ameri- 
can holiday life. Moreover, the demoralization has this year 
been more general, and has struck deeper and spread wider 
than ever before. 

‘« There is a spirit of betting and gambling on games of 
chance, an orgy of illegal speculation, a madness for risking 
and winning money. It rages on almost every hand among 
the persons whose names find their way into the newspapers— 
and these are leaders in society, in Wall street, and in trade ; 
it is carried on as openly as the sun shines ; it provokes neither 
rebuke nor comment in the local press or pulpit or from the 
lookers-on. 

‘«1, who am familiar with what passes as fashionable dissi- 
pation in nearly every corner of the world, have never before 
seen such publicity and promiscuousness in these follies, have 
nowhere else known gambling to begin close upon breakfast 
and be carried on, in varied fields of chance, until after mid- 
night; have in no other place found young maidens, new 
brides, and family domestics risking bets side by side with the 
heads of families. And never before or elsewhere have | seen 
fathers and mothers teaching the tricks of gaming to callow 
children, or fathers looking with smiling faces at their sons 
beside the faro tables in a gambling resort.’’ 

































Strength from Defeat 
Harper's Weekly. 
An immortal work might be written on the history and philos- 
ophy of national defeat and humiliation, and the lessons, ben- 
efits, and vaster victories than those of arms that great peoples 


have drawn from them. The Boers, like the fine blend of 
plucky races that they are, appear already to be organizing 
their defeat intoa moral victory. Who can imagine our South 
any more Southern, any more completely possessed of itself, 
than it is now, forty years after its great defeat ? 

lf France has fallen behind in Europe, it is not because it 
was beaten in 1871. No nation was ever more heavy-hearted 
than was France after its humiliation, yet all Frenchmen now 
know that when the country was delivered from the incubus of 
Bonapartism, and from the basest of national vanities, it was 
helped,’ not hurt. It is steadier, freer, stronger, for the 
experience. 

The Germans themselves were beaten into unity, and there- 
fore into greatness, by Bonaparte. Mexico surpasses all other 
Latin-American countries in practical sense, largely because it 
has been twice humbled by conquest. Thus it has been all 
over the world. 

Yet here are we of the United States of America, a nation 
said to be as Vain as we are vast, unbeaten as yet, but, accord- 
ing to some of our European friends, needing a sound thrash- 
ing badly. We think we are unbeaten. It might be well for 
us to consider that defeat does not always come from a force 


beyond our boundaries. We may watch lest it come from 
within. 






































Harper's Bazar. 
FASHION sometimes imposes what is false to true principles of 
art in its combination of colors and its disregard of graceful 
lines. The average woman will be ‘‘in the fashion,’ even if 
she knows that it does not suit her style. ‘‘Style’’ is such a 
potent influence that when it is secured, some affront toa 
fundamental principle of taste is mitigated. Getting accus- 
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tomed to some unbeautiful fashion will soften the aversion to 
it until one almost gets to like it. Thus what was regarded 
with rapture in one period as a ‘‘ stunning "’ mode or costume, 
excites the mirthfulness of a later one by its fantasticality. 
But good taste about dress never gets to the point of being 
insensible, or resigned, to the exhibition of bad taste in it. 

White is a very beautiful color for gowns, and quite safe. 
It is nearly always becoming, and, as a rule, very charming. 
There are numerous shades of white, and the quality of it in 
different fabrics affords many effectively contrasting nuances, 
while the trimming may soften it with distinction. A toilette 
in white may be the perfection of elegant simplicity, exquisite 
refinement, and aristocratic character. 


















Damages for the Sale of Liquor. 


THERE is a statute in Pennsylvania which does not seem to 
be very widely known, but which could be made very effective 
in the hands of men determined to see it enforced, It is the 
law which provides that saloon keepers shall be held responsi- 


ble in damages for injuries resulting from their sale of liquors 
to intoxicated persons. The Supreme Court of the State has 
lately made a decision which sustains the law as constitutional 
and equitable. 

A poor widow sued a liquor-seller because he sold liquor 
to her husband until he was urable to guide his steps home- 
ward, fell into a gutter, contracted pneumonia, and died. A 
jury gave the widow substantial damages, and upon appeal the 
Supreme Court sustained the verdict and the law. It brushed 
away without much ceremony the pleas made for the saloon 
keeper that pneumonia, and not liquor, was the immediate 
cause of death, and that the man took the liquor voluntarily. 
The court replied to the last plea : ‘‘ Every drunkard not only 
takes liquor voluntarily, but whenever he can get it, and 
hecause of his weakness the law makes the saloon keeper re- 
sponsible for selling to such persons. He has not the will- 
power to resist temptation, and for this reason the sale to him 
is forbidden.’’ A very good, brief temperance lecture deliv- 
ered from the Supreme Bench.—[Philadelphia Presbyterian. } 










































Cure for Nervous Headache. 
THE most excellent and never-failing cure for nervous head- 
ache, says an enthusiast in physical culture, is the simple act 
of walking backward. Just try it some time, if you have any 
doubt about it. I have yet to meet the person who didn't 
acknowledge efficacy, after a trial. 

Nobody has as yet discovered or formulated a reason why 
such a process should bring certain relief. Physicians say 
that it is probably because the reflex action of the body 
brings about a reflex action of the brain, and thus drives away 
the pain that, when produced by nervousness, is the result of 
too much going forward. As soon as you begin to walk 
backward, however, there comes a feeling of everything 
being reversed, and this is followed by relief. The relief is 
always certain, and generally speedy. Ten minutes is the 
longest I have ever found necessary. 

An entry to a long room is a good place for such a 
promenade ; but even better than this is a long porch, or a 
secluded walk in the open air. You should walk very slowly, 
letting the ball of your foot touch the ground first, and then 
the heel ; just the way, in fact, one should, in theory, walk 


forward ; but which in practice is so rarely done.—[ Popular 
Science News. | 




































A CHINAMAN died, leaving his property by will to his three 
sons, as follows : 

To Fuen-huen, the oldest, one-half thereof ; to Nu-pin, his 
second son, one-third thereof ; and to Ding-bat, his youngest, 
one-ninth thereof. 


When the property was inventoried it was found to consist 
of nothing more or less than seventeen elephants, and it puz- 
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zled those three heirs how to divide the property according to 
the terms of the will without chopping up seventeen elephants, 
and thereby seriously impairing their value. Finally they ap- 
plied to a wise neighbor, Suen-punk, for advice. Suen-punk 
had an elephant of his own. He drove it into the yard with 
the seventeen and said : 

‘« Now, we will suppose your father left those eighteen ele- 
phants. Fuen-huen, take your half and depart.”’ 

So Fuen-huen took nine elephants and went his way. 

‘‘Now, Nu-pin,’’ said the wise man, take your third and 
go.”’ 

So Nu-pin took six elephants and travelled. 

‘‘ Now, Ding-bat,’’ said the wise man, ‘‘take your ninth 
and begone.”’ 

So Ding-bat took two elephants and vamoosed. Then 
Suen-punk took his own elephant and drove him home again. 

Query : Was the property divided according to the terms 
of the will ?—[Lutheran World. ] 


Her One Success. 


In the Editor's Study of Harper's Magazine, H. M. Alden 
tells an interesting story of one of the many writers who have 
only once succeeded in gaining entrance to the Magazine : 
‘‘In the war-time, nearly forty years ago, a Western 
woman, who had lost her husband in the field, and who hoped 


to win a livelihood for herself and her little ones by writing, 
sent to this Magazine a story which had no special distinction 
and was returned. 

‘«In the desperate mood that followed this rejection she sat 
down with pen aflame and told ‘ Why I wrote it,’ and her 
story under that title was accepted and published, winning a 
sympathetic response from all its readers. But this produc- 
tion, the echo of a vital moment, was her one story in the 
Magazine. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that anybody could 
write one interesting novel if he could truly tell the story of 
his own life.”’ 


Wuat is believed to be the largest phosphorescent insect 
known to exist has just been shipped to Professor Charles W. 
Woodworth, the University of California, entomologist, from 


Madeira, by a woman who discovered it and has been in cor- 
respondence with the Agricultural Department in regard to her 
valuable find. The insect is three and one-half inches long, 
exceeding all other phosphorescent varieties that have ever 
been studied. 

The largest one previous to this was a specimen two 
inches long, found in the Eastern States. Neither the name, 
species, nor genus of the new insect can be determined. It 
comes at an opportune time, however, for scientists are at 
present making careful investigations in phosphorescence, in 
the hopes of discovering the secret of obtaining light without 
heat.—[San Francisco Chronicle. } 


Chances for Young Men. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Is it not a thousand pities that young men in casting about 
for ‘‘ openings "’ in business are prone to overlook excellent 
opportunities, and end by trying to squeeze in where there is 


least room for them to grow? The unfortunate tendency 
among our youth is to absolutely disregard places where 
shirt-cuffs and pressed trousers would be out of place, yet 
many brilliant successes and large fortunes have been founded 
on an honest trade well mastered. During the course of a strike 
in this city, in which 1,500 employés were involved, it came 
out the other day that some of the ‘‘ skilled workmen "’ earned 
as much as $1.08 an hour. As they were on ‘‘ piecework,’’ 
they could easily earn*over $50 a week without over-exerting 
themselves. They were not seriously disturbed by the 
strike. They own their houses, and, as a rule, have a 
comfortable balance at their bankers. How many thousands 


of men who have for years dragged along in more genteel 
occupations would find cause for envy in such a condition of 
affairs ? 

How many thousands of struggling professional men, who 
have difficulty in making ends meet, would be glad to ex- 
change places with workmen who can make $50 a week. 
Another great advantage which the man with a useful trade at 
his fingers’ ends has over the average business man who is 
not his own master, is the feeling of comparative security. 
His trade is always a valuable asset, and he is not likely to 
lose his position fora trifle or through the whim of an em- 
ployer. Even should he lose one position, he usually has no 
difficulty in finding something else justas good. Where there 
is another opening he does not have to enter into competition 
with all the flotsam and jetsam of the labor market. It is 
probable that an advertisement of a subordinate position, 
with few prospects of advancement, in a business house, would 
call forth at least ten times as many applications as the demand 
for a skilled mechanic. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THERE is still no definite word, at this writing, of any settle- 
ment of the coal strike. Senators Quay and Penrose, of Penn- 
sylvania, had an interview with President Baer, of the Read- 
ing Company, iast week. He refused to take any step 
toward arbitration, and subsequently gave out a statement 
presenting at length the operators’ side of the dispute. In 
many places there is now no supply of anthracite coal left 
for sale, and preparations are making to burn wood for do- 
mestic purposes. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT returned to Washington, last 
week, after the accident to the carriage in which he was riding, 
near Pittsfield, Mass., where his attendant was killed. He 
was himself not seriously injured. On the 5th instant he left 
Washington for a speaking tour through the South. It is said 
that his principal reason for these trips through the country is 
his desire to advance the cause of Cuban reciprocity. Ina 
speech at Wheeling, W. Va., on the 6th, he reiterated his 
views concerning trusts, saying that they must be checked by 
national legislation, the control by the States being inadequate. 


NEWS NOTES. 


At Mt. Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., on the 6th inst., Percival 
Basto and wife celebrated their golden wedding, they being 
respectively 69 and 67 years old. They have ten children, 
49 grandchildren, and 4 great grandchildren. 


CONGRESSMAN CONGER, of Texas, says that State can de- 
liver a million barrels of fuel oil in the North, at $1 a barrel, 
to take the place of coal. 


IN an interview in New York, last week, the Postmaster- 
General of Canada, Sir William Mulock, said he favored 
Government ownerships of telegraph lines and railroads. 


A CABLE message has been received from the governor of the 
island of Martinique saying measures have been taken to in- 
sure the evacuation of the northern part of theisland. Guards 
have been established outside the zone of danger, and the cre- 
mation of the dead at Morne Rouge and Ajoupa Bouillon is 
progressing. 


A DISPATCH to a city paper of the gth instant says a wind- 
storm passed south of Barbor Creek, Erie county, Pa.,on Third- 
day, destroying a great deal of property. Houses and barns 
were unroofed. Many narrow escapes were reported, but no 
casualties. The damage is estimated at $50,000, as numerous 
vineyards were destroyed. 


Wuart is said to be the largest sailing vessel afloat, the 
seven-masted schooner 7Zhomas Lawson, is expected to arrive 
in Philadelphia from Boston this week to load coal. The ves- 
sel was launched in New England water last Seventh month. 
Its carrying capacity is 8,000 tons, dead weight. The hull is 
steel, and its spread of canvas is nearly 60,000 square yards. 








FRIE 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Burlington First-day School 
Union will be held at Upper Springfield, 
Ninth month 20, 1902, at 10.30 a.m. All 
are cordially invited to attend. 

DANIEL WILLETs, 
ANNE R. WALN, 

*.* The next Philanthropic meeting 
under the care of the committee of West- 
ern Quarter will be held at Old Kennett 
Meeting-house, Chester co., Pa., on First- 
day, the 21stinst., at 2.30 p.m. ; to be ad- 
dressed by David Ferris, of Wilmington, 
Del. S. JoHNn Py e, Clerk. 

*.* A meeting of the Salem First-day 
School Union will be held at Mullica Hill, 
N. J., Ninth month 13, 1902, at Io a. m. 

The Subject for consideration is : 

‘* Can a successful business man of to- 
day be strictly truthful ?’’ 

A cordial invitation extended to all 
interested. 


Clerks. 


Joun G. Boron, 


LouIsA POWELL, Clete. 





*,* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Doe Run, on First- 
day, Ninth month 14, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* Friends of White Plains will hold 


their next meeting at the residence of 


Elizabeth B. and Grace A. Capron, 42 
Fisher Ave., First-day, Ninth month 14, 
ati1a.m. Visiting Friends will be wel- 
come. E. K. 





*.* As the Conference at Asbury Park 
will be in session at the usual time for 
holding the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
in New York, the monthly meeting in 
Eighth month directed that its next meet- 
ing be held Ninth month 13, at 2 p.m. 





*.* The regular sessions of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting will begin on Second-day, 
Ninth month 15; meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, and one session of First-day 
School Conference will be held the 
Seventh-day preceding. 

Conveyance will be provided to meet 
Friends at McNabb, on the Three | Rail- 
road. Information as to railroad connec- 
tions, etc., may be had by correspondence 
with one of the following named commit- 
tee, all of McNabb, IIl. 

Alice E. Tomlinson, Fannie G. Griffith, 
Frank E. Smith, Wm. L. Mills. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 





LOW-RATE EXCURSIONS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run its remaining popular ten-day 
excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington on 
September 18, and October 2 and 16. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on Septem- 
ber 18, and October 16, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the 
Susquehanna, special trains leaving Phila- 
delphia at 8.10 a.m.; excursion of Octo- 
ber 2 running via Trenton, Manunka 
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Chunk, and the Delaware Valley, leaving | LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA, ARI- 


Philadelphia on special train at 8.00 a.m. 
Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 


sage on any regular train, exclusive of 


limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10,00 from Philadelphia 
and all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City; $9.60 from 
Lancaster; and at proportionate rates 
from other points, including Trenton, 
Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape May, 
Salem, Wilmington, West Chester, Read- 
ing, and principal intermediate stations. 
A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo 
within the limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to Niagara 
Falls An extra charge will be made for 
parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains, and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. 


REDUCED RATES TQ WASHINGTON 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





ACCOUNT NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, G. A. R. 


For the Thirty-sixth National Encamp- 
ment, G. A. R , to be held at Washington, 
D. C., October 6 to 11, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell round trip 
tickets to Washington from all points on its 
lines at rate of single fare for the round trip. 
From Philadelphia and stations on the 
Maryland, Central,and Delaware Divisions 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad, tickets will be on sale from 
October 4 to 10, inclusive, and good to re- 
turn until October 14, inclusive. By depos- 
iting ticket with the Joint Agent at Wash- 
ington between October 7 and 14, and 
the payment of fifty cents, an extension 
of the return limit to November 3 may be 
obtained. 

For specific rates and further informa- 
tion apply to nearest ticket agent. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 





PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, 
September 27, in charge of a Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Tourist Agent, and will cover 
a period of six days. An experienced 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
party throughout. Round-trip tickets, cov- 
ering transportation, carriage drives, and 
hotel accommodations, will be sold at the 
extremely low rate of $22 from New York, 
$21 from Trenton, $19 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; 4 Court St., Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad St., Newark, N. J. ; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’ 
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ZONA, MEXICO, AND OTHER 
WESTERN POINTS. 


Parties desiring to make trip to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Mexico, or other Western 
Points, either for business or pleasure, 
can do so now at a small cost. 

Daily until October 30, 1902, inclu- 
sive, special one way tickets may be 
purchased via Southern Railway at rate of 
$49.75 from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and other points; corre- 
spondingly low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Excursion sleepers from Washington to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco without 
change, leaving Washington at 8.45 p.m. 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
The berth rate in these sleepers is only 
$7.00, two people being allowed to occupy 
one berth if desired. Personal conductors 
and Pullman porters go through with each 
sleeper There are other new, convenient, 
and economical features connected with 
these sleepers which may be ascertained 
from Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 


Y. F. A. Builaing, 


GPOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


- Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands ofthe 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS. 140 N. rs5th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Strect, Philadelphia. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELerHone 2-29-38 D. 








FRIENDS’ 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Executor, Apmrnistrator, Trustee, Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortGaces. 


F meng AND ae C sini DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
nN ENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Sn REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


Inrergst ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. E. B. MORRIS, President. 








The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia . 
409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, .. 
Asa S. Wing, 
oseph Ashbrook, 
. Roberts Foulke, 
vid G. Alsop, 
. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


DIRECTORS. 
ames V. Watson. 
illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 


President 
. Vice President 
. Vice-President 
\ Manager 0 of Insurance Dep't 
: . . Trust 


——_ R. Shipley, 

z west Brown, 
enry Haines, 

Richard Wood, 

Charles Hartshorne, J. Preston Thomas, 

Asa S. Wing, Robert M. ae, 

Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. M s 

Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


Actuary 
. Assistant ‘Trost Officer 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 


From Missouri River 
$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 
$20.00, Butte and Helena. 
$22.50, Spokane. 
$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 
Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
ing families. Office 603 North 


A 
Eigh«h Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Bread St. 


THE front-door bell rang furiously. A 
head adorned with shaggy and unmanage- 
able whiskers was thrust out of the cham- 
ber window and a voice that fitted the 
beard inquired, ‘* Who is it ?”’ 

. ‘Oh, is this Mr. Higgins?” came a shrill 
voice from the shade of the doorway 
below. 

a." 

‘* Please come to No. 41 High street 
just as quick as you can, and bring your 
instruments.’ 

‘*I ain't no doctor—I’m a carpenter. 
Dr. Higgins lives two doors below’’ and 
the window was coming down with a slam, 
when ‘‘ Please, sir,’’ said the little voice, 
‘it’s you we want. Pa and ma is shut up 
in the foldin’ bed, and we can’t get 'em 
out !'’—[Chicago Journal. ] 


‘‘ARE you in pain, little man ?’’ asked 
the kind old gentleman. 

‘*No,’’ answered the boy, ‘‘ the pain’s 
in me. =| Gathered. ] 


THROUGH THE UPPER SOUTH. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

A personally-conducted tour, covering 
nine days, and including Gettysburg, Blue 
Mountains, Luray, Natural Bridge, Chat- 
tanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville, 
and Washington, will leave New York, 
by special Pullman train of sleeping, din- 
ing, and observation cars, on October 8. 

Rate, covering transportation, carriage 
drives, hotel accommodations, and all 
necessary expenses during the entire trip, 
$85 from New York and Newark, $83 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. The party will be under the 
direction of an experienced Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad tourist agent and a chape 
An entire day will be spent on 


at Asheville, andt 

Apply to Ticket nts, Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York, or George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
: UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 


} Interest allowed on Deposits. “Tides to Real Estate 
a, and con Loans made 


on 
Aeneas and Tegeeret heen Surety entered fi 
eo and ——. The Company also — 4 
Trustee, etc. fe t 
Scene 0s sub basibond apucnds. per annum. , 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
HORACEB. PEARSON and Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
wM. B. LANES Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 
. Botton Winresry, 
arren G. Grirritn, 
Epwarp G. McCottn, 
Avrrep |. Puiturs, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paur 
Focar Dup.ey Farirs, 
Horace B. Psarsow. 


$500,000.00 


peesonen Brice, 
. Davis Pace, 
oserpu R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R, Grit, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, 
Joun H. Craven, 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., et 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 
TELEPHONE 


1313 VINE STREET 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Scientific Bread 
Machine Co, 
52nd & Media Sts., Phila, 


Eight-Years to Pay for a Home in California ! 
Only $ $45 acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
“fan same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
ma DeTache Ranchoin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 
E,W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chic go 
Nares & Saunders, [Managers. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. $623 Walnut Street, Philadel _ 
Orvices: {S3unes, Montgomery Co., 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
om Wills le, Estates, and Trasts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twerrrn Srrest, Puttaperenia 
Conveyancing and investin; e- 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





